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A Governed World 





The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political suciety; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the 1orming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
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other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

It. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

Ill. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL POLICY ON THE 
WAY 


tT 1s a fact not without interest that the United 
| States, though not a member of the League of Na- 
tions, is having a dominating influence in the forma- 
tion of a most significant world policy. This nation, 
thought so seriously to have damaged the idea of a 
League of Nations, is in the interesting position of wit- 
nessing its own viewpoint and experience dominating 
in a most vital manner the international plans for a 
governed world. 

The Council of the League of Nations at its meeting 
in London, February 13, 1920, decided to go about the 
establishment, under Article 14 of the Covenant, of an 
The Council invited 
ten men of international eminence to form a Commis- 


International Court of Justice. 


sion to perfect plans for the organization of such a 
court. 
its deliberations at The Hague Peace Palace, June 15, 
1920, the Belgian Minister of State, Baron Descamps, 
The real labors of this Commission started 


This international committee of jurists began 


presiding. 
promptly the next day. 
ciples of law upon which the new court must act, the 
methods of selecting the judges, the types of cases, mat- 
ters of jurisdiction, all became subjects for study, dis- 
According to ovr special corre- 


Questions involving the prin- 


cussion, and decision. 
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spondent, some of whose material relating to other as- 
Nations 
these columns, all these matters have been adjusted. 
The High Court of Nations, pleaded for by the Amer- 
ican Peace Society for nearly a century, is about to be 


pects of the League of appears elsewhere in 


realized, and this in conformity with the principles 
familiar and acceptable to every member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, for the decisions reached by this 
group of learned jurists at The Hague are strictly con- 
sonant with the experience of American history and 
statesmanship. 
That the United 
of Nations, should have a dominating influence in the 


States, not a member of the League 


formation of this permanent court of international jus- 
tice might be thought to be an anomaly; but our corre- 
spondent, reflecting the atmosphere surrounding the 
Commission, writes to us that the reason is not far to 
seek. 
men—Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, and James 


He says that it lies in the personality of two 


Brown Scott, former solicitor of our State Department 
and Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. To their tact and judgment, he writes, 
is due much of the direction which the whole committee 
has taken as well as the fact that the court is to be a 
court wholly in line with American ideals and princi- 
ples. 


of representative jurists abroad a position unique among 


It appears that these two men hold in the minds 


Americans. 

This is true of Mr. Root because of his international 
utterances while Secretary of State, particularly because 
of his instructions issued to Mr. Choate and the other 
American delegates to the Second Hague Conference, 
May 31, 
The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal com- 


1907, in which he urged: “A development of 


posed of judges who are judicial officers and nothing 
else, who are paid adequate salaries, who have no other 
occupation, and who will devote their entire time to the 
trial and decision of international causes by judicial 
methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility.” 
Dr. Scott, who sits alongside Mr. Root, is well known 
in Europe as the foremost commentator on The Hague 
conferences as well as the editor of many books on inter- 
national matters. 
Commission, he has been given almost equal rank with 


While not formally a member of the 


the other members and is privileged to sit beside Mr. 
Root, both as adviser and translator. 
writes; “No other member of the committee has brought 
with him a man of the rank of Dr. Scott.” 


Our correspondent 
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It is by virtue, therefore, of their prestige and merit 
that these two men, not representing the United States 
in any official sense, have been chosen from abroad for 
this great work. These men have been warmly welcomed 
by the other members of the Commission, first because 
of friendship and secondly because of their recognized 
merits and ability in the matter before the Commission. 
We are told that the Commission had not been sitting 
a week before it was plain that the court would follow 
exactly the lines of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, this in part from the logic of the situation, but 
particularly from the presentation of the analogy by 
Mr. Root. Thus the court is to be a court dealing with 
cases in accord with the principles of law and equity, 
not merely a court of mediation or arbitration, and that 
in conformity with the established principles of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

We may recall that Mr. Root also said in 1907: “If 
there could be a tribunal which would pass upon ques- 
tions between nations with the same impartial and im- 
personal judgment that the Supreme Court of the 
United States gives to questions arising between citizens 
of the different States, 
that nations would be much more ready to submit their 
controversies to its decision than they are now to take 
the chances of arbitration.” 

It is a further striking fact that it is American prece- 
dent which has enabled the Commission to solve the 
only outstanding difficulty that made the establishment 
of such a court impossible at The Hague Conference in 
1907. As is well known, it was not then possible to 
agree upon a satisfactory method of choosing the judges. 
The great Powers demanded that they always be repre- 
sented; and the smaller Powers, realizing that they were 
also sovereign States, demanded their equality. So the 
plan failed. But that difficulty has now been met and 
overcome. 

The facts in the consummation of this are interesting. 
The League of Nations exists de facto and de jure. 
Whatever its faults, it is at least the outline of an inter- 
national organization. It be based on the 
double principle that the Assembly shall be made up of 
representatives of all the States on an equal footing, and 
that the Council shall be made up of representatives of 
the nine most powerful States. It has been thought 
that if each of these organs could select a panel the 
Council would protect the interests of the larger States, 
and the Assembly the interests of the smaller. In such 
a situation the problem of selecting judges could not be 
left either to the one or to the other, or, indeed, to both. 
In the presence of this situation, and in less than three 
weeks’ time, the Commission has been able to outline a 
complete and satisfactory plan. The hitherto unsolv- 


there can be no doubt 


seems to 
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able conflict between the big Powers and the little 
The court is to consist at the 
outset of eleven judges and four alternate judges, serv- 
ing for a term of nine years. It is to sit permanently 
Its purpose will be to decide all cases 
It is 
not to take the place of, but to form a complement to, 
the existing Court of Arbitral Justice. Each will retain 
its functions of dealing with all cases of international 
arbitration. 

The first step in the selection of the judges is a matter 
of nomination. It has been decided to intrust this 
original nomination to the permanent Court of Arbitral 
Justice existing at The Hague since 1899. By this 
means it is thought that only men of the highest judicial 
character will be nominated. Furthermore, it will not 
be necessary under such plan for any government to 
commit itself before the actual time of decision. The 
four jurists of each nation, now a part of the general 
panel of the International Court of Arbitration existing 
through twenty-one years, will be requested to form a 
national group to select not over six candidates for the 
panel of the new court, of which candidates not over 
two may be of their own nationals. This national group 
of four each will naturally make its selections in con- 
sultations with the highest judicial authorities in their 
respective countries, such as the highest existing na- 
tional court, the various international law societies, the 
bar associations, and the like. The result of this would 
naturally be to provide a long list chosen on the broad- 
est principles. Thus members of the general panel of 
the court are to be nominated. 

Next comes the matter of selection. It is proposed 
that the list of candidates thus nominated by the estab- 
lished Court of Arbitral Justice shall be submitted to 
the Council and to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. Each body will then proceed by a majority vote 
to its choice of the necessary number of judges for the 
International Court. Naturally there will probably be 
some jurists who will receive a majority of votes, both 
in the Council and in the Assembly. Such men will be 
declared selected as judges forthwith. If, however, be- 
cause of disagreement, the list is not thus completed, 
each electoral body, knowing more exactly the views of 
the other body, will then proceed to another ballot. If 
this does not complete the matter and a deadlock is 
created, it is proposed that the two electoral bodies shall 
each appoint a committee of three members to discuss 
privately with a similar committee from the other body 
the probable bases of agreement. The final decision 
may thus be reduced to the mediation of these men, who 
would be free to agree upon any names, whether on the 
original list of candidates or not. If, however, the re- 


Powers has been solved. 


at The Hague. 
arising as between nations under law and equity. 
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port of such a joint mediation committee fails of ac- 
ceptance, provision is made that any places remaining 
vacant shall be filled by the vote of the judges who al- 
ready have been selected to compose the court. If the 
Assembly and the Council should not agree to this panel 
thus selected, the powers of the Assembly and Council 
shall be considered as defaulted, and the choice as finally 
made shall stand. Thus, in any event, the selection of 
the judges is assured. 

The plan is felt, therefore, to meet every conceivable 
difficulty. The original nomination of candidates by a 
hody such as The Hague Court of Arbitral Justice as- 
sures the choice not only of the best qualified, but of 
men truly representative of the various judicial systems 
Under the plan of selection as proposed, 
Even 


of the world. 
the court can and will be brought into existence. 
if the League of Nations should cease to be, the court 
can go on. 

Here we have an international policy to which all 
nations and all parties can subscribe. There is nothing 
here of coercion of States except that coercion of public 
opinion, the only sanction of any peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. True, this is only the judicial 
branch of the Society of Nations that is to be. True, 
the palitical branch must be developed also. The crea- 
tion of the new laws by duly selected representatives of 
all the nations, laws which shall be returned to the vari- 
ous powers for ratification, is also necessary. Hence 
there must be the equivalent of a Third Hague Confer- 
ence, periodical and permanent. if only the present 
so-called League of Nations could eliminate those fea- 
tures of it now clearly seen to be wrong, principles con- 
trary to the teachings of history and a menace to the 
peace of the world, and turn itself into such a general 
representative body, the machinery of a governed world 
would then be complete. That would be a League of 
Nations to which the United States could and would 
subscribe. 

The judicial branch of our governed world must de- 
velop part passu with the political branch, for the for- 
mer will exist to interpret the latter, and the latter must 
exist for the former. They are essentially comple- 
mentary to each other, somewhat as our Congress and 
our Supreme Court are mutually complementary. The 
function of the League of Nations now is to turn its 
Assembly, its Council, its Disarmament Commission, its 
Mandate Commissions, its Health and Labor Commis- 
sions, and the rest, into a society of all the nations, 
meeting regularly and setting up their common agree- 
ments for the approval or disapproval of the various 
authorities back home. Thus there will be no violation 
of sovereignty, no strain upon common sense. We shall 
then have that meeting of minds, that common council 
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and association capable of providing those elements of 
law and order, those rules of action capable of expres- 
sion, interpretation, and use in accord with the known 
and accepted principles of judicial settlement. 

Thus, and thus only, can we establish the course of a 
just and peaceful international policy. 


AS TO RUSSIA 


Ww HAVE sinned against Russia—some more than 
others, but we have sinned. Following the over- 
throw of the Empire, we wisely and proudly recognized 
the revolution. Since that time essentially every step 
taken by the nations outside Russia has been in the 
wrong direction. We have blockaded her ports; we have 
furnished arms to her enemies; we have treated her as 
incapable of solving her own problems. We have mis- 
represented the facts to her and about her, and the re- 
sult has been a cumulative disaster. We ignored her at 
the Peace Conference in Paris. We have treated her as 
an Ishmael among the nations. 

It is true that 


there is no government duly elected by the people in 


The problem has been a difficult one. 


The so-called Soviet Government is not a gov- 


neither is it a 


Russia. 
ernment by the consent of the governed ; 
government of laws. It is not, therefore, a democracy, 
It is not Russian. 


It is a class government, worse than Czarism, fed upon 


but a tyranny. It is not socialism. 
hatreds, fanaticisms, and violence. 

We have been justified in refusing to recognize such 
a régime, self-assumed, increasingly bureaucratic and 
aggressive; but at no time have we been warranted in 
carrying on an armed intervention in that land. 

Russia is having the experience of Britain in the 
middle of the seventeenth century and of France in the 
days of The Terror. It would have been well for the 
men in power outside Russia had they kept more clearly 
in mind those futile and discreditable policies during 
the French Revolution, policies shared in by Great 
Our atti- 
tude toward Russia should be the attitude of students 
rather than advocates or enemies. 


sritain, Prussia, Austria, and Russia herself. 


The thing going on 
there is not new; it is the result of one hundred years 
of revolutionary agitation, an agitation associated with 
the names of Robert Owen, Saint Simon, Fourier. The 
thing going on in Russia has its lessons for all of us. 
We should study those lessons, for they will be of im- 
portance to us as we work out our own problems, espe- 
cially during the next few years. 
ment in Russia by force has strengthened the movement 


To combat the move- 


there, not because the thinking and hopeful men of 
Russia are in sympathy with bolshevism, but because 
all parties have found it necessary to unite in the name 
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We have created that situation. 
The Polish military excursion into Russia was a mis- 
take, for it strengthened immeasurably the forces of 


of Sovereign Russia. 


Lenin. Our military assistance to Poland has gener- 
ated an ill will against us, an ill will that is significant, 
for there are nearly two hundred millions of people in 
tussia. It is possible that we might have helped the 
friends of the Constituent Assembly had we gone about 
it immediately following the armistice. That time has 
passed. As soon as it appeared that such assistance was 
impracticable we should have withdrawn from Russia 
and from all attempts to coerce her by force of arms. 
The fate of Russia should have been left in the hands 
of the Russian people. The blockade should have been 
removed, trade relations with Russian people should 
have been opened, and, when a government had been 
established by the will of the people, that government 
should have been recognized. That should have been 
the policy then—we are of the opinion that it should be 
We do not believe that there is any 
We 
are of the opinion that the provinces of that vast coun- 


the policy now. 
danger of a reappearance of an Imperial Russia. 


try are destined to become members of a Russian feder- 
ation and that those parts are to maintain both their 
freedom and sovereignty. The right of self-determina- 
tion will be insisted upon by Russia as a whole and by 
each of its parts in turn. We believe these things. But 
whether or not such is to be the outcome of events in 
that great country, we are quite convinced that nothing 
is to be gained by the meddling policy pursued toward 
that land since November 11, 1918. 
prove of the Soviet domination of the Russian press, of 
the party dictatorship, or the attitude of the men in 
power toward the co-operative unions, of all the wild 
idealisms; but it is not our business to run the affairs 
of Russia. 
to exist in her own way so long as she commits no un- 
She has a right to set up any 
form of government she chooses, as long as she does not 


We may not ap- 


We should remember that Russia has a right 
lawful acts against us. 
interfere with our rights. She has the right to the ex- 
clusive control over her own territory and over all per- 
sons within that territory. It is our duty to respect and, 
if need be, to protect Russia in those rights. Had we 
remembered these simple, fundamental principles, when 
about the business of trying to end the war and estab- 
lish permanent world peace, the people of Russia would 
have long since taken control of their own affairs and, 
we doubt not, established, through some form of Con- 
stituent Assembly, a Russian Government which we 
could have recognized and done business with long since. 
But the point here is that under the principle of self- 
determination there is one way for Russia to take her 
place again in the society of nations; that is, for the 
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Russian people to take hold of Russian affairs and con- 
In the meantime our course is plain: leave 
Russian affairs to the Russians. 


trol them. 





A HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE OF PARIS 


EN interested in a governed world are trying to 
M organize an “Institute of International Affairs” 
which, as Lord Grey has remarked, should do for today 
what history attempts to do for the past—collect ma- 
terials, show the relation and perspective of events, to- 
gether with their value. The British of the 
institute, having in mind these aims, has already issued 
Volume I of “A History of the Peace Conference of 
edited by H. W. V. Temperley, published by 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


section 


Paris,” 


The price of the volume is forty-two shil- 
lings net. 

This first volume is encouraging. The contributors 
are Englishmen and Americans, most of them present 
at the Paris Conference, all of them with exact infor- 
They have 
given to us what seems to be an impartial record; yet 


mation of the events with which they deal. 


it is a record that reveals, with no little success, the 
spirit of that historic series of conferences and decisions, 
It is 
not a work of special pleading for the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, yet it treats the Paris Conference as an honest 


beginning in the early days of December, 1918. 


and a constructive experiment in the interest of a prom- 
It is a fact that the 
work is that of men close to the events which they de- 


ising international organization. 


scribe. How true, therefore, the perspective may be 
remains for future historians to discover; for, as a Lon- 
don critic discriminatingly expresses it: 

“Much must long remain obscure as to the inner history 
of the conference. We know from the letters of Gentz more 
about the motives of the chief actors in the Vienna Congress 
than the protocols tell us. The communications of Talley- 
rand to the French court give an insight into the course of 
events and passions of the actors not to be gathered from 
diplomatic verbiage. Only when the dispatches and letters 
of Castlereagh, Humboldt, Wellington, and Hardenberg saw 
the light were we fully aware of the jealousies, petty am- 
bitions, and personal rivalries which counted for so much 
in 1815. Some day we shall read the private letters of the 
chief actors in the recent great drama; and there we shall 
find the vrai verité without the alloy always present in 
official documents or in memoirs written for purposes of 
self-exculpation or incrimination.” 

This first volume seems to be a fair and accurate de- 
scription of the organization of the conference and the 
actual work of the groups composing it, giving to us a 
picture of the end of the war, the crises in Germany, 


the negotiations ending in the armistice. It gives also 
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the foundation in law of the international relations just 
before the signing of the treaties of peace. 

The treaties, such as those with Austria-Hungary 
Bulgaria, are, we understand, to be treated in three 
ceeding volumes. A fifth and the last volume will 
with the settlement with Turkey and general conclu- 


and 
suc- 
deal 


sions relating to the treaties collectively. 

Valuable as this little book is, our opinion is that the 
time is upon us when we should have a larger and com- 
pleter series of volumes setting forth substantially all 
of the facets pertinent to the Conference in Paris. These 
facts are easily available, each of the foreign offices, at 
least of the Big Four, possessing them. They are surely 
in the State Department at Washington. They should 
be arranged, edited, and printed at once for the use of 
our libraries. 
of America, especially at this time when men and 
to decide intelligently whom they 
the next President of the United 
and economical revolution following 
inevitably upon the war would be influenced by the exact 
information still hidden in the archives. Out of such 
a revelation it would be possible for us to learn more of 


They should be accessible to the people 


women are trying 
should support as 


States. The social 


the origin of the war, of those fateful events in Bavaria, 
the Balkans, in Russia, back there in 1914. The news- 
papers at the time of the conference told us of the or- 
ganization of the conference of the council of ten and 
the merging of the legal with the actual power; of the 
failure of the small States; of the six perfunctory ple- 
nary conferences; of the council of five, reduced first to 
four, and then to three; of the complete secrecy; of the 
suspicions and ill will; of the wasted work of the various 
commissions; of the devitalizing compromises; of the 
decisions accepted and reversed ; of the failure to use the 
expert knowledge generously assembled at Paris; of the 
failure to remember the tragic weaknesses of the Con- 
gress of Vienna; of the selfishness everywhere; of the 
bulldozing of the weak by th of the intrigues 
and heart-burnings. By relating these facts the book 
adds little to the common knowledge furnished by news- 
paper correspondents at the time to the world at large; 
but its treatment of reparations and restitutions, of the 
relation between the terms of the agreement before the 
armistice and subsequent events, is helpful and illumi- 
nating. Its documents and sketch maps, its refusal to 
promote any special policy, while evidently believing in 
some form of permanent international organization, 
gives to this first volume a scholarly quality quite reas- 


e strong; 


suring and promising. 

There cannot be too much publicity about this con- 
tinuing chapter in history, some of the later sections of 
which are even more lurid and quite as portentous as 
were written in 1914. There is basis for the demand 
that there be “publicity about publicity.” 
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FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 


AMERICA 
B’ THEY politicians or be they embodiments of high- 
by attempting to alienate Great Britain and the United 


States. 


strung empty-headedness, we render no service 


We may have differences, we may have irrita- 
tions; but fundamentally the major portion of the sons 
of America are the sons of Britain. It may be an easy 
way for hungry politicians to feed their appetites for 
expression, without doing violence to any local interest, 
to twist the lion’s tail; but it is an old, old subterfuge 
and outgrown on its face. Whatever the motives, it is 
true that the portion of our citizenship of German 
descent has not been so vocal against Great Britain as 
If differences 


arise they should be settled in accordance with the prin 


have some of our Anglo-Saxon stocks. 


ciples of right; but it is cheap and tawdry to perpetuate, 
by innuendo or direct flings, animosities between the two 
great English-speaking peoples of the world, 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to recall two recent events 
There 


is, first, the conference of British and American pro- 


affecting the relations of Britain and America. 


a conference between a score of dele- 





fessors of English 
gates from various universities of the United States, 
including Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago, and 
Such a 
As the London Times ex- 


some hundred of British university professors. 
conference must be helpful. 
presses it: “The precise outcome, except an accession of 
But there 
should be some definite, though perhaps temporarily 


friendship, it would be difficult to formulate. 
intangible, effect on the language. The Americans will 
certainly take with them, for the ultimate benefit of 
their students, an increased perception of our literary 
and linguistic ideals, while the Englishmen can hardly 
The 


Times adds pertinently: “Both have much to learn from 


avoid enlightenment on the ideals of America.” 


one another; and it is a pity the ordinary men of both 
countries cannot come together in like fashion, to assimi- 
late the varieties of English; for the language depends 
ultimately on the ordinary men.” 

The other and more deeply significant event was the 
funeral service of Major-General William C. Gorgas, of 
the United States Army, in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
July 9. That funeral service under the direction, most 
appropriately, of the British Ministry of Health, was 
an expression of the fundamental respect and friend- 
To 
quote again from the London Times: “With silent re- 


ship existing between this and the mother country. 


spect the people watched the military procession that 
escorted the coffin to Saint Paul’s, while in the cathe- 
dral assembled a congregation representative of the 
Empire, the two Americas and the continent, and of 
many interests in all of them. It is no new thing for 
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a distinguished American so to be honored in Saint 
Paul’s, but a good thing, as every observer seemed to 
feel.” 

We may not approve of all the British ways of em- 
pire in Ireland, in Mesopotamia, in India and Egypt; 
we know there are many Britains who disapprove of 
those ways. But, in the large, Britain has been a great 
civilizing agency around the world, shedding intelligence 
and justice in the dark corners everywhere. Upon the 
enduring principles of law and civil liberty Great Britain 
and America have thought and wrought alike. In spite 
of differences, therefore, Great Britain and the United 
States should continue shoulder to shoulder, for upon 
that depends much of the future peace and happiness of 
the world. Not that we may catch more flies with mo- 
lasses than with vinegar; but that we may retain the 
dignity of a self-respecting people given to minding our 
own business, it would seem the course of right minded- 
ness to leave unsaid those things calculated to break 
down the friendship between this and any other nation. 
Especially is this true of our relations with Britain now 


and always. 


SIZE AND PRINCIPLE 


r 1s an old and truthful saying that there is as much 
I principle in a cent as there is in a dollar. There is 
as much principle in our treatment of small States as 
there is in our relations with the large. Our State De- 
partment has done the right thing toward Costa Rica; 
it has recognized the government of that most southern 
of the Central American States. 

Costa Rica has a population less than that of the city 
of Washington; but it is a free, sovereign, and inde- 
Its business relates for the most part 
to bananas and coffee. Having been first discovered by 
Columbus in 1502 and settled in 1523, it has something 
of the claims incident to age; but its primary claim 
rests on the fact that it is a republic, a nation. 

The details leading to this most recent act of our 
State Department are not without interest. On the 
27th of January, 1917, the then Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica was overthrown by one Federico 
Tinoco, As a result of this coup, President Gonzalez 
was forced to flee the country. When the question ap- 
peared before the United States Government whether 
we should recognize the new order, President Wilson 
issued a pronunciamento, setting forth the principle 
that the United States could not recognize a revolution- 
ary government in Latin American countries. This 
meant that we declined to recognize Tinoco’s régime 
on the ground that his government did not represent 
the will of the people of Costa Rica. As a result of this 


pendent State. 
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policy, Federico Tinico left Costa Rica in August, 1919. 
The following month his government fell. As a result 
of an election, Julio Acosta became President in accord- 
ance with the constitution of that country. On the 
theory that the new President holds his office as a result 
of the freely expressed will of the people of Costa Rica, 
our government has recognized the new order of things 
in that country and diplomatic relations are to be 
resumed. 





AN INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


SPECIAL correspondent contributes to this issue 

& = facts pertaining to the formation of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, from which some consid- 
erable consolation may be derived at a time when it is 
woefully lacking in other narratives of happenings in 
Europe. 

Not without significance is the fact that manufac- 
turers, traders, bankers of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and the United States, who had planned for 
this happy consummation ere the war began, continued 
their negotiations while the war was on, and as soon as 
possible after the armistice was signed proceeded to 
federate the separate national chambers and to lay down 
a platform which will admit all nations that accept the 
international creed defined in the chamber’s organic law. 

Neither the group of idealists—who at the same time 
that had brought this or- 
ganization into being, nor we, are so naive or sanguine 
as to suppose that of a sudden nations that go to war 
for new territory, for wider markets and additional 
areas in which to invest “surplus wealth” will become 
“internationalized” in point of view. Events since the 
armistice with Germany and since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed would chill any such hope. But it is 
encouraging that such an organization now exists; that 
it plans to include as many national groups as possible, 
and that it has defined a program so genuinely educa- 
tional in its details. Statesmen hereafter must reckon 
with it just as national lawmakers in the United States 
have come to see that they must listen to the united 
opinion of the more than three thousand local chambers 
of commerce federated in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

This international organization has time and dire 
necessity on its side now. The facts as to destruction 
of wealth, compiled by Mr. Austin, which we print in 
this number of the ApvocaTeE, are of a kind that will 
aid the propagandists of this cause when they go out to 
seek members. Even German “captains of industry” 
and bankers must understand now that nationalistic 


are successful business men 
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commercialism, employing force and relying on an army 
to win for it new markets, when it comes under the 
blast of the tornado of wrath that a challenge to liberty 
involves, is a reed shaken in the wind. The fathers 
and mothers of the world are not going to let the trad- 
ing, banking, and manufacturing circles of victorious 
nations capitalize the valor of dead soldiers, as usually 
has been the case in the past. 





ing ALBERT of Belgium, not long since, went over 

the Verdun region in France. He had a “Blue 
Devil” guide. The latter quotes the monarch as saying, 
after he left the scene of terrible carnage, “Sherman 
said all that there is to be said about war in three 
words.” Brevity sometimes is the soul of wisdom as 
well as of wit. 





Ak censorship of news was severely criticized at 

the recent meeting of the British Imperial Press 
Congress sitting in Ottawa. Other resolutions carried 
showed that the iron has gone deeply into the souls of 
working journalists who have had their freedom ham- 
pered since 1914. But hardly has escape from one foe 
been compassed when another appears in the form of 
great cable, telegraph, and telephone monopolies that 
plan not only to distribute news, but also to control it. 
Happily the new Premier of the Dominion, Arthur 
Meighen, in his formal speech, welcoming journalists 
from the empire to the Dominion, said: “The distribu- 
tion of news is now the greatest trust in the whole body 
democratic. The opportunities for good were infinite; 
the possibilities of mischief just as vast.” 





rk. H. G. Weis, in a speech he recently made 
M before the first hundred British airmen, pioneers 
in the art of aviation, spoke with the authority of a 
scientist and with that imagination which led him long 
before aviation became practicable to indicate in his 
quasi-scientific fiction what it might ultimately do. In 
this speech he called attention to the internationalizing 
effect which aviation for normal commercial and tour- 
ing purposes is bound to have upon life in Europe. The 
present network of boundaries and the rapidly develop- 
ing code of control of flyers by passports, examinations 
by customs officers, and like measures, will strangle the 
new art of navigation for a time. Then will come a 
revolt against the “hopeless futility” of dealing with 
the new mode of intercommunication on any national- 
istic or imperialistic basis. Mr. Wells sees so much far- 
ther, often, than any statesman of his time that his 
words are a welcome addition to the collection of opti- 
mistic opinions about the future of civilization. 
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THE AALAND ISLANDS’ DISPUTE AND 
THE LEAGUE 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE case of the Aaland Islands, now before the 
Council of the League of Nations, is of peculiar 
interest, not only because it directly concerns peace be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, but still more because it 
shows for the first time the successive steps by which 
the League of Nations may be called in to prevent war. 
Curiously enough, this dispute has brought into play 
nearly every method of procedure open to the Council, 
including the bringing up of the case by a disinterested 
party, the status before the Council of a small State not 
a member of the Council and of another State not a 
member of the League, and the reference of the purely 
judicial elements of the problem to a court of justice. 
Regardless of the immediate problem involved, the dis- 
pute is vitally important as outlining a method of inter- 
national co-operation wholly unknown until the creation 
of the League of Nations. 

By way of preface, it should be said that the Aaland 
Islands form a small archipelago contiguous to the 
shores of Finland. A part of Russia until the break-up 
of the old Empire, they are now claimed by Finland on 
the grounds of inheritance and of contiguity, and by 
Sweden on the ground of self-determination. The con- 
test between the two States has become so bitter that 
Sweden has temporarily withdrawn her minister from 
Ifelsingfors and war has been freely predicted. 

It was at this point that the League of Nations began 
to function. Great Britain, a third party, with no in- 
terest in the dispute except as it involved the general 
preservation of peace, referred the matter on June 19 
to the Council of the League of Nations, under Article 
XI of the Covenant, which says: “It is also declared to 
be the friendly right of each member of the League to 
bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council 
any circumstances whatever, affecting international re- 
lations, which threaten to disturb international peace or 
the good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends.” Automatically, therefore, a process 
looking toward a peaceful solution was set in motion. 
This process would have been impossible under the pre- 
war system of international disorganization before the 
creation of the League machinery. By means of it a 
disinterested State was enabled, as a matter of right and 
without assuming an unfriendly attitude toward either 
contestant, to bring the question immediately before an 
existing world organization. 

The facts of the case were sent immediately to all 
States in the League, the members of the Council were 
called together, and Sweden and Finland were invited 
to submit statements. The attention of the world thus 
became focused upon the dispute and the task of evolv- 
ing a peaceful settlement became a matter of immediate 
international interest. It was exactly this step which 
was lacking in late July and August, 1914, when Sir 
Edward Grey made every effort to bring the nations 
together about a common conference table. 

The Council assembled in London on July 9. The 
first question before it was the status of Sweden and 
Finland in the deliberations. Sweden was not a mem- 
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her of the Council, while Finland was not even a mem- 
ber of the League. It was obvious, however, that both 
should participate in the discussions, in order that the 
decision might be arrived at voluntarily and by agree- 
ment of all. 

Sweden was immediately admitted as a member of 
the Council, under Article IV of the Covenant, which 
says: “Any member of the League not represented on 
the Council shall be invited to send a representative to 
sit as a member at any meeting of the Council during 
the consideration of matters specially affecting the in- 
terests of that member of the League.” 


Finland’s position was more difficult, however, as, 
though that country has applied for membership in the 


League, she cannot be formally admitted until the first 
Assembly. Nevertheless, it was agreed by all members 
of the Council, including the representative of Sweden, 
that Finland should be accorded full rights of member- 
ship. 

Thereupon both nations presented their cases, first by 
written statements and later by verbal explanations. 
The arguments need not be discussed in detail, for they 
are wholly overshadowed by the fact that an interna- 
tional organization existed where such arguments could 
be presented and weighed at all. Both nations, in short, 
placed their cases before what might be called the bar 
of international judgment, and were given the oppor- 
tunity of learning the opinion of the disinterested out- 
side world. 

Vastly more than this, however, lay behind the meet- 
ing, because Sweden, as a member of the League, and 
Finland, as a State, having accepted the obligations of 
the League in this dispute, had bound themselves not to 
go to war until after the award of the Council, and even 
then not until after three months had elapsed. This, 
of course, would so postpone war as to give the agencies 
of peace and of world public opinion the fullest oppor- 
tunity to act. 

The interior workings of the Council in such cases 
were most advantageously illustrated in this particular 
dispute. Finland immediately claimed that the dispute 
was a wholly domestic one, beyond the reach of the 
League of Nations. She cited Article XV, which reads: 
“If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of 
them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of a 
matter which by international law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so 
report, and shall make no recommendation as to its 
settlement.” 

This claim raised a direct question of law. The first 
step, then, was not the bringing about of a rapproche- 
ment between the two parties, but rather the interpre- 
tation of various local documents. Obviously, that 
phase of the question could be far better handled in a 
court of law than in a council of diplomatic representa- 
tives. 

Exactly this contingency is foreseen in Article XIV, 
which says that the’ Permanent Court of International 
Justice may “give an advisory opinion upon any ques- 
tion or dispute referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly.” In other words, special care has been taken 
to allow the diplomatic branch of the League of Nations 
to separate disputes into their component parts, in order 
that purely legal questions may be entrusted to a purely 
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legal body. This is a great stride in advance of any- 
thing that has hitherto been possible and very largely 
affects the charge that Council decisions will be based 
on purely political considerations. 

As it happens, the Permanent Court is now in the 
process of formation and as a result it has been neces- 
sary, in the Aaland case, to refer the legal question to a 
special committee of three jurists. Care is to be taken 
to appoint men who not only are recognized as impar- 
tial, but who come from smaller nations, having no 
material interest in the question. 

The League is proceeding on the principle that it is 
far better to take necessary time to arrive at a decision 
the justice of which cannot be disputed than to take a 
hasty, ill-formed conclusion, which would discredit be- 
lief in the League’s impartiality. It is hoped that, when 
the jurists report on the legal point and the Council 
goes on to offer a solution of the whole broad question, 
world public opinion, and especially that in Finland and 
Sweden, will accept that decision as eminently just and 
wise. 

Meanwhile the situation naturally remains delicate. 
At the meeting on July 12 Mr. Balfour, as President of 
the Council, asked both the Swedish and Finnish repre- 
sentatives to give public assurance that they would take 
every precaution not to aggravate it. Both of these men, 
standing before the Council and the public, acceded to 
this request. Thus, for the first time, two nations have 
stood before the world and agreed to take no action to 
advance their own material interests during the time 
necessary for the other disinterested nations of the world 
to seek to work out for them a just and peaceful solution. 





GROWTH IN NATIONAL DEBTS OF 
THE WORLD* 


By O. P. AUSTIN 
Statistician, The National City Bank of New York 


HE national debts of the world now approximate 

$265,000,000,000, against $44,000,000,000 at the 
beginning of the great European war. The interest 
charges on the grand total now exceed $9,000,000,000 
per annum, as against about $1,750,000,000 in the year 
before the war. The per capita of national indebted- 
ness averages, for the aggregate population of all the 
countries for which debt figures are available, about 
$150 per capita, against approximately $27 per capita 
in 1913, and annual interest charges about $6 per capita 
at the present time, as against about $1 per capita in 
1913. 

These figures are, of course, in very round terms. It 
is not possible to measure with extreme statistical accu- 
racy the total national indebtedness of the world in any 
designated month or year, since the official statements 
of national debt are in many cases comparatively infre- 
quent and in some instances stated in terms not readily 
comparable with those of other countries, while the fig- 
ures covering the interest rates on the various issues, 
and therefore the annual interest charges, are even more 
difficult. 

In general terms, however, it may be stated that the 


* From the June 7'he Americas. 
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debts of all countries and colonies of the world in which 
national obligations are created and recorded aggregated 
a little over $1,000,000,000 in the year 1700, $2,500,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the Napoleonic wars in 1793, 
and about $7,000,000,000 at its close in 1816. In the 
thirty-eight years of comparative peace which followed 
the Napoleonic wars the advance was comparatively slow, 
the world total standing at about $8,500,000,000 at the 
beginning of the Crimean War, in 1854. In the twenty 
years which included the Crimean, the American Civil, 
and the Franco-Prussian wars, the period 1854 to 1874, 
world national debts increased 150 per cent, advancing 
from $8,500,000,000 in 1854 to $22,000,000,000 in 1874. 
Then came a forty-year period, which included not only 
the Spanish-American, the British-Boer, the Balkan, 
and the Russo-Japanese wars, but also large expendi- 
tures for the creation and maintenance of big standing 
armies and great navies, as well as the construction of 
railways and telegraphs, many of them by national gov- 
ernments or through aid granted by them, and in that 
forty-year period, 1874 to 1914, national debts again 
doubled, standing at the beginning of the great Euro- 
pean war at approximately $44,000,000,000. Then came 
the great European war, with its enormous armies aggre- 
gating 30,000,000 men; its transportation of men, mu- 
nitions, and food supplies across great oceans; its use 
of new devices for destruction on Jand and sea, in the 
air, and beneath the oceans, and the additions to na- 
tional debts made thereby advanced by leaps and bounds, 
at a rate hitherto unheard of in any of the earlier wars, 
which sink into insignificance when compared with the 
magnitude in this one in which a dozen nations partici- 
pated, and in the six years from its beginning, in 1914, 
to the present time world indebtedness grew from $44,- 
000,000,000 to approximately $265,000,000,000, an act- 
ual increase in six years of over $200,000,000,000, an 
average annual increase of $35,000,000,000, as against 
an average of a little more than $1,000,000,000 per 
annum in earlier years. 

This appalling increase in world national indebted- 
ness during the recent war is, as has been indicated, due 
in large degree to the magnitude of operations, the big- 
ness of armies and navies, the transportation of men, 
munitions, and food supplies across great oceans, the 
creation and utilization of new devices for destruction 
on land and sea, in the air, and beneath the ocean, and 
also, in a not inconsiderable degree, to the fact that the 
paper currency in which these new obligations were 
created and with which their proceeds were expended 
was of a constantly decreasing value as measured by its 
gold backing, until in many cases only a shred of gold 
remained as the basis of the paper currencies with which 
the governmental securities were purchased or their pro- 
ceeds used, and as a consequence much greater quanti- 
ties of this currency, still measured in its original terms 
of face value, were required while all of the expenses of 
the official machinery of the respective governments cor- 
respondingly increased. 

The purchasers of these new governmental securities 
have, therefore, the advantage of having purchased them 
with the use of a currency of low purchasing power and 
the expectation that the value of the currency in which 
they will be redeemed many years later will be greatly 
improved with the gradual deflation and return to some- 
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thing like normal or more nearly normal value of the 
currency of the countries which have been the principal 
participants in the national borrowings meantime. In 
certain of the important European countries the ratio 
of gold to outstanding notes was in the closing years of 
the war only about one-sixth as much as at the begin- 
ning of the war, and as a result of the low purchasing 
power of this currency much larger sums of it were re- 
quired, and could only be obtained by borrowing. In 
fact, this low purchasing power of the currency in which 
the bonds were paid for may be looked upon as one of 
the chief factors in the bigness of the war debt. 


Bond Sales Below Par a Factor 


Still another factor in the great increase in quantity 
of securities issued is found in the fact that in many 
instances the sums realized for them were materially 
less than their face value, the issuing price of the securi- 
ties of most of the European countries having been from 
2 to 10 per cent, and in a few instances approximately 
20 per cent, below their face values, and the sums thus 
realized for them materially less than that which they 
nominally represent and on which interest payments 
must be made, and final payment also made at their full 
face value, irrespective of the sums received for them 
when they were issued. This statement relates espe- 
cially to the share of the debts classed as “funded” or 
“bonded.” In a few countries, especially the United 
States, Australia, and in most of the issues of Canada, 
the issue of securities was made at the full face or par 
values, but in a very large proportion of the funded se- 
curities issued by the European governments the custom 
which has long prevailed on that continent of making 
the sales at something less than the nominal face value 
of the bonds prevailed during the war, increasing in 
intensity with the needs of the respective governments 
and the declining gold value of the currency utilized in 
payment for the securities issued. In fact, the sums 
which the European governments received for their 
funded debts created during the war was about $5,500,- 
000,009 below the face value of the securities issued. 

The creation of national debts, which began with the 
Republic of Venice in 1171, was then declared justifiable 
in time of war upon the grounds that future generations 
should bear a part of the expense incurred in defense of 
the common country, and, from that time down to the 
present, the bulk of national debts has been accumulated 
by wars or in preparation for war. The additions to 
national debts in the period of the Napoleonic war was 
over $200,000,000 per annum, dropping to an average 
of less than $50,000,000 in the thirty-eight years from 
their close to the Crimean War, averaging about $650,- 
000,000 per annum in the twenty years 1854-74, which 
included the Crimean, the American Civil, and the 
Franco-Prussian wars. In the twenty-seven years be- 
tween the close of the Franco-Prussian War to the great 
European war, a period which included the Spanish- 
American, the British-Boer, the Balkan, and the Russo- 
Japanese wars, and also the creation of great war or- 
ganizations on land and sea and the construction of 
railway and telegraph lines, in part by government or 
governmental aid, the additions to national debts aver- 
aged about $600,000,000 per annum, though in a few 
instances exceeded $1,000,000,000 per annum, but sink 
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into insignificance when compared with the annual aver- 
age of $35,000,000,000 per annum in the six years since 
the beginning of the European war. 


Increase General in All Countries 


The chief increase occurs in the debts of the dozen 
countries and colonies participating in the war, though 
in practically every country for which figures are avail- 
able the 1919-20 figures show larger totals than those 
at the beginning of the war period, which advanced the 
costs of everything and increased expenditures, neces- 
sitating loans of at least a temporary character. This 
is illustrated by the fact that the aggregate debts of 
the European countries as a whole grew from $32,000,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the war to $184,000,000,000 
at the date of the armistice and $223,000,000,000 
at the latest available date; those of North America, 
which included the United States and Canada among 
the participants in the war, grew from $2,150,000,000 
at the beginning of the war to $27,800,000,000 at the 
date of the armistice and $26,946,000,000 at the present 
time, while those of South America, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania combined grew from less than 81% billion dol- 
lars in 1913 to 1234 billions in 1919. 

Of the $220,000,000,000 added to world national in- 
debtedness since the beginning of the European war, ap- 
proximately $200,000,000,000, or more than nine-tenths, 
was created by the seven great countries participating 
in the war, Great Britain, France, Italy, the United 
States, Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. Great 
Britain increased her debt from approximately 31% bil- 
lion dollars in 1913 to 38 billions at the present time; 
France, from 61% billion dollars to 46 billions; Italy, 
from about 3 billion dollars to 15 billions; the United 
States, from 1 billion to 25 billion dollars; Russia, from 
414 billion dollars in 1913 to 25 billions at the date of 
the advent of the Bolsheviki, in 1917; Germany, from 
a little over 1 billion dollars in 1913 to 48 billions, and 
Austria-Hungary, from 31% billion dollars in 1913 to 
27 billions (though how much of this latest figure will 
be charged respectively against the political entities 
formed from the former Austro-Hungarian Empire can- 
not now be determined). Belgium’s debt, which was a 
little less than $1,000,000,000 prior to the war, is now 
about $4,000,000,000; Canada and Australia increased 
their indebtedness about 114 billion dollars each; Japan 
apparently “paid her way” from current funds and taxa- 
tion, since her debt at the present time exceeds that of 
1913 by less than $100,000,000, a mere trifle as com- 
pared with that of the other active participants of the 
war. Poland has developed a debt (measured by her 
paper currency, which has an extremely small gold back- 
ing) of about 11% billion dollars, face value, since her 
establishment as an independent government, with 
power to create national debts. The increase in the debt 
of Turkey, which can only be approximated, was appar- 
ently about 11% billion dollars, aside from loans by Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. How much of the indebt- 
edness of the countries dismembered as a result of the 
war, including especially Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey—to say nothing of Germany, which lost a con- 
siderable area and population both in Europe and the 
colonial world—will be allotted to the respective new 
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political divisions created from their territory, and how 
much will be retained by the governments operating 
under the former titles of Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey, etc., cannot be determined or even 
approximated. 


Germany Leads in Per Capita Increase 


In the five great countries which emerged from active 
participation in the war without any material change 
in area or population, it is practicable to approximate 
the increase in indebtedness and also in the per capita 
indebtedness of their respective populations. Great 
Britain’s debt, which, according to the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, was about $78 per capita in 
1913, is now apparently $850 per capita; France, $160 
in 1913 and $1,150 at the present time; Italy, $83 per 
capita in 1913 and about $365 at the present time; Ger- 
many, from $18 per capita (exclusive of the debts of 
the German States) in 1913 to about $800 per capita of 
her reduced population at the present time, and the 
United States, from $11 per capita in 1913 to $225 per 
capita in 1920. Italy’s per capita indebtedness now 
stands about four times as much as at the beginning of 
the war; that of France, seven times as much; that of 
Great Britain, eleven times as much; that of the United 
States, twenty times as much, and that of Germany, 
forty-four times as much per capita as at the beginning 
of the war. 

Most of these enormous debts accumulated during the 
war are “internal”—that is, they are owed to the people 
of the respective governments which created the debts. 
In pre-war times, borrowing by nations frequently ex- 
tended to the people of other countries, but as the coun- 
tries whose people were in position to loan money on 
governmental securities were in nearly every case par- 
ticipants in the recent war, the opportunity for borrow- 
ing “abroad” practically terminated in the early years 
of the war, and, as a consequence, the governments were 
compelled to draw practically all of their borrowings 
from their own people, though Russia did in the opening 
years of the war borrow considerable sums from other 
countries, especially Great Britain and France, whose 
people already held large amounts of Russian pre-war 
securities. It has been estimated that Russian securities 
amounting to about 31% billion dollars are now held in 
France and about 234 billion dollars in Great Britain; 
just how much of these are of the pre-war variety can- 
not be accurately determined, though of course all of 
those included in this discussion are pre-Bolshevik. 
While Great Britain loaned about $9,000,000,000 to cer- 
tain of her colonies and her allies, and the United States, 
as is well known, loaned $10,000,000,000 to her allies 
in Europe, the bulk of the $210,000,000,000 of money 
added to the national debts of the world since the begin- 
ning of the war has been drawn from the people of the 
respective governments making the loans—from the 
owners of large fortunes, the active capitalists, the in- 
vestors, those engaged in the industries and commerce, 
and also in a much larger degree than usual from the 
masses, including even those of extremely limited in- 
comes, who not infrequently “skimped” to help their 
country in the great struggle which appealed to their 
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loyalty and pride of nationality. The percentage of 
populations thus contributing to the current expenses 
of the war was far larger in the great struggle of 1913-18 
than in any earlier war. 


Full Face Value Seldom Received 


The European loans of this war, like most of those 
created on former occasions, have not, as already stated, 
supplied to the borrowers, the governments, the full 
amount of capital which they have promised to return 
to those who made the loans. In a large proportion of 
the loans of the countries participating in the war, the 
securities issued were, as already stated, sold at less than 
their face value or par, the chief exceptions to this rule 
being the United States, Australia, and Canada, though 
in the last mentioned only one or two loans were issued 
at slightly less than their face value. In Great Britain 
two loans were issued at 95 per cent of their face value, 
one at approximately 85. In France nearly all of the 
securities issued were at considerably less than par, 
ranging from 96 down to about 70 per cent of their face 
value; in Russia, the rate of most of the loans issued 
down to April, 1917, was at about 95; Italy, from 97 
down to 87; Germany, in nearly all the loans 98 per 
cent of the face value; in Austria and in Hungary, in 
which the loans were made by the respective govern- 
ments and not jointly, the rates ranged from 97 down 
to about 91; and to the extent thus indicated the Euro- 
pean governments are now paying interest on sums ma- 
terially larger than that which they realized from the 
sale of their securities, and must, when the bonds are 
redeemed, pay the full face value as against the reduced 
amount which they accepted for their securities under 
the stress of their needs when they were respectively 
issued. This habit, however, of issuing governmental 
securities at less than their face value is not peculiar to 
the recent war, having obtained on many former occa- 
sions in certain of the European countries upon the 
theory that by selling the bonds at less than their face 
value they were able to place them at a lower rate of 
interest than they would be compelled to pay if their 
full face value was demanded. 


Debts Largely Owned at Home 


As to the future of the enormous indebtedness now 
existing, and especially that added during the recent 
war, it may be said that the large sums which must be 
paid annually for interest and principal will be in nearly 
all cases paid to the citizens of the country paying the 
same, the sums collected from the citizens and business 
organizations by taxation being again paid out within 
the same country and in some cases to the same indi- 
viduals as holders of the securities, while the holders of 
the securities in question may reasonably expect that, 
with the progress of deflation and return to a more stable 
currency, the purchasing power, and therefore value, of 
the moneys in which the securities are finally to be re- 
deemed will be materially greater than that in which 
they were bought. 

The table which follows shows for all countries for 
which figures are obtainable the indebtedness, funded 
and floating in combination, at the beginning of the 
war, at the date of the armistice, and at the latest data 
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available, the actual date which the figures represent 
being in each case indicated in the tabulation. It is 
proper to add that in a very few instances the figures 
include comparatively small sums of paper currency, the 
direct issues of the governments named, but these form 
an extremely small percentage of the grand total and 
do not in any instance include the currency or note issues 
of the great organizations supplying the bulk of the 
paper currency of the principal countries in question. 


National Debts of the World, 1718 to 1920* 
(As nearly as can be stated) 


Period. Amount. 


BGS Pee OE TOO. 6 oo k.os ceniccvccccescs $1,500,000,000 
1793 Prior to Napoleonic wars........... 2,500,000,000 
1816 Following Napoleonic wars........ ‘ 7,000,000,000 
1848 Beginning of Crimean War.......... 8,400,000,000 
1862 Beginning of U. S. Civil War........ 3,400,000,000 
1873 Close of Franco-Prussian War....... 22 400,000,000 
1897 Prior to Spanish-American, Boer, 
Russo-Japanese, and Balkan wars.. 30,200,000,000 
eee. Se UE ob ncs ck cede euneoneene 44,100,000,000 
ee) OS ce caensandicneanane 56,900,000,000 
ee Oe Ci sv cdneee ewan cawe cee 120,485,000,000 
BUEe MUON WEE ccs cccviecacasiccs 199,100,000,000 
RE Re Teer re 225,300,000,000 
eM ee 248,000,000,000 
ee DSO ak se vadvnernntccaven 255,000,000,000 


* Stated at par or face value of outstanding obligations. 
Aggregate Funded Debt Issues, 1914 to 1920, by Chief 
Participants in the War 


Average Amount actually 





issue received from 

price. Par value. subscribers. 
United States ..... 100.00 $21,472,000,000 $21,472,000,000 
ere 100.00 1,029,000,000 1,029,000,000 
New Zealand ...... 100.00 187,000,000 187,000,000 
awa hols nena 100.00 331,000,000 831,000,000 
I iia ate e ke cle 99.39 1,982,000,000 1,970,000,000 
Great Britain ..... 96.45 26,428,000,000  25,489,000,000 
arr 75.74 12,598,000,000 9,542,000,000 
aaa ere 90.01 38,026,000,000 2,724,000,000 
NN. Perry 91.94 6,175,000,000 5,677,000,000 
es 97.84  23,329,000,000  22,826,000,000 
BEE Sa dicnseae 93.70 8,306,000,000 7,790,000,000 
i, re 96.08 3,776,000,000 3,628,000,000 


* Down to March, 1918. + Down to April, 1917. 


NotEe.—This table presents only the “funded” or “bonded” 
issues during the European war, and the totals are therefore 
not comparable with the grand totals of debt of the respect- 
ive countries, since the grand totals include “floating” and 
other unfunded debts, and also include the debts existing 
prior to the war. 


Per Capita Debts of Principal Countries, 1913 and 1920. 


1913. 1920. 
FRCPC EO er OE Oy $11 $225 
RIN a a na a ew eterna beet 78 850 
te sats Oo ial cae bee wee tee ee 160 1,150 
DE ak dap Was heen Seae tet enehiedaaoe’s 88 365 
EE sce nS watnumancak we auinied Suwa dees 18 * 800 
aad) ct et: adh aia eine oi teibo te Wb ne at ie eine aA 27 + 125 
IE Tas AY a ies cn as Ste ln gh eh i I mache LK coh 63 t 525 
I ns 5 sista o winis Gale Ca eek aee ba bie 7 t 387 
i end ee Hee we eae Rake eb Ad aul 18 318 
sched w Odean ee GSS mut eaee an eteae be 70 159 

* Exclusive of debts of German States. +1917. 41918. 
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(As nearly as can be stated) 


i ens padeianewaw weak aeae ena as 191: 


FE PL Oe ee rE Ee Pep 1913. 


Nn Bia a Ce TO a $43,200,931,000 


Recapitulation by Major Groups 


1913. 
a bos Maw pee eN esa ae MeN ee NSE SEN NEO Eww Noe eae wen $32,144,462,000 
a Se la cig al Ws a aww Sauna eaiciacdiva 2,159,395,000 
a an sda aad ie ha hiealada aa wh ese ie Mead Weiwe een 1,887,049,000 
re a a aa rats aa an vac aia a wa Raia niin bb a 8,811,732,000 
aa I no ile edit Wahid emia inl ail iD Aw ew Ske A aD 1,087,768,000 
I ea aad asia Gils gra ki Oi WH he CELA Soh tk sk 1,867,648,000 





(a) Includes 69 per cent of the Austro-Hungarian debt. 








Pre-war. 
NS ins sb cthiendeteseinntaws bates eee ws 1913.. $732,398,000 1918.. 
SS 5 cas ate ecads ae debeeeewwetegeureias 1913.. 80,753,000 1918.. 
PEE, MNO is ccnG owas eaten Ka cueweteneees 1913.. 1,348,624,000 1916.. 
EE ERs aisicichi cena nkee sede th eereaewes ans 1913.. 2,152,490,000 1918.. 
CEC LO SE ET Tee ToT RT Ce TET 1914.. 825,269,000 1918.. 
DEL  ceccvetaGesehescieas eens cena a wens eenee 1913.. 19,369,000 1918.. 
RE Se eer een rr rere 1912.. 663,667,000 aT... 
PS NE MN ss age ccswenseedeed eens ses 1913.. 55,200,000 1917.. 
ee, Nn a oe meeenen tee a's 1913.. 29,100,000 1917.. 
RE. ccc ndcyoebst meee edetedsaceneseeaaes 1912.. 135,300,000 1918.. 
No ica aig te dug acars en eae hes Cs Se ca 1913 544,391,000 1918.. 
COTTON cc ccccecrnccccccccesesescocccsceveseses 1913.. 30,011,000 1918... 
RNs 5k 40 4.0 6ee ove CoRR EEODS CCL NESE KER CORES 1915 207,704,000 1918. . 
I <a anal ip ioe ah oe NOS wee ek BLA IG eUhid 1913.. 969,189,000 1916. . 
CE co cecad eens Ob OORs REE SOOO eR EdD KOS 1913.. 21,837,000 1918.. 
I sa hk ara a ae WRU ARS ee ee wae 1913 24,234,000 1918.. 
SY SE oo 5 cacia ke e ha a een eam eae ae 1913.. 16,488,000 Beat... 
CN. nnd 644ds ok d000b desde DOG EN AGweseruaenre. 1914.. 67,620,000 1916.. 
OE PEC TCO COLO EE TOT 1913.. 95,579,000 1918.. 
PSION TRADERS. occ cc cccsccevsveccesses os aeeé.. 13,218,000 1918.. 
SCR OC RERe REN ea Meee... Same 1916... 
SED 6 von 600-00:0600060606900008 bide wamensas 1913.. 19,780,000 1918. . 
Ey wcccccccccccccccccsevcccescccccescceses 1913... 459,153,000 1918.. 
ON ig 5 deed KS 4 ACNSEDP WORE SESAORE DES 1913 33,706,000 1916... 
NG 6 ae Sea eenn a aa ee ae era he ae 1913 6,346,129,000 1918.. 
Wires. COIOMOS 6 cc csiccccneectwoewsseseeseese's 1912 210,667,000 1913.. 
RTO 5n60.0 0000 bh 5 0 bones uss Kicceenenee 06 1913..  1,194,052,000 1918.. 
Cees Bs 5 oc knces c6e ce caceneaveagess .. 1913.. 3,854,795,000 1917.. 
Ce ERR, 0:6 6:0.00s000 cscs cerewdnees we Seas 32,410,000 1933... 
SO cb cease r ee ee khe ge She eens eee eens -- 19138.. 206,640,000 1917.. 
PD ccc nwedwad adeeeeeeakad cede eenne es 1913... 17,577,000 1917.. 
I tee haat ac staat pce tales raced Gwe RE -l0la 1912.. 42,863,000 1914.. 
I oo ging 6 dw Ge M5 ee RO Dini ibiae wean 1913.. 121,261,000 1918.. 
MU) PERCE ECR iedanaaewesae 1913.. 1,731,350,000 1918.. 
No a da ead ebne rahe OneC ee embelee 1912.. = 1,475,272,000 1917.. 
SS POPE EOP CRETE CCT TTT CT 1918.. 2,921,153,000 1918.. 
ee ET POPE TTC COTTE COT CCC Te 1913.. 1,241,997,000 1918.. 
Ee ee ee et ee ee 1042... 226,404,000 1918.. 
NN PEE PN eT FEEL Oe Oe Oe Fe 1914.. 461,649,000 1917.. 
NE os os Seed Cae Red OOO REE HOR 1013... 438,271,000 1918... 
NN as ic ealinlaulann dcxeialins pain eee a cae 1913.. 27,450,000 1918.. 
Eo 6 kc ccneteenekb ernest ces eee veer heces 1913.. 9,189,000 1917.. 
DT. nuc:0dsuaseeareancess sabes seake abies es 1913.. 97,215,000 1918.. 
SECC ORCC OTE CCE TREC OCC TT LOTTO TT CIE 3022... 5,100 1916.. 
IT 65 oak 56 e6 005 cone cnweewesdeewesewenses 1913.. 12,751,000 1918.. 
rE ee Ee re ee ee ee ee ee 1913.. 34,268,000 1916.. 
OE, nn dneencaendcdasicenwessnnearees ens 1913.. 12,000,000 1917.. 
en ad Rake CERAMIC TECS es “awed! '.cadvamwenl -  eeehes 
Re re errant eee te ee ux. 947,603,000 1918.. 
NG ig cmt nana sak awn haw oak wwe eee Tere 1913.. 316,693,000 1915.. 
ON OPE Oe SIE Yee er rT ee 1914.. 4,537,861,000 1917.. 
OE CECE OEE OIC ES POETS Cee E ae 1913.. 9,970,000 1918.. 
PE. Cc cceuted cee aed (4EN SRO OCN SRDS Deo as 1913.. 126,232,000 1913.. 
ee rere Sree ene gare a wre rt te eee 1913.. 27,799,000 1918.. 
BORE: soccer ccsedcdsecvecessevcsesseceseeeecess 1914.. 1,814,270,000 1917.. 
ee PPE ECCT ETT TET CTT Tee 1913.. 33,627,000 1917.. 
TE EN PE TT nt I ee eee te ee 1913.. 161,390,000 : oy 
I a is ae Wile ene een NE ae ee mae 1912.. 23,614,000 1918.. 
Ee cae ie ayaa ag ea ots Rae Ce HR CT 1913.. 675,654,000 1917.. 
PERE CEES EPOON 6 60:5 cc cc vbiecdeconocsnenewas 1913.. 573,415,000 1918.. 
I an als whale eda ame mh a 1913.. 3,485,818,000 1918... 


3.. «©1,028,564,000 1918.. 
SE oa e ag elcees Denne pasa kaene eens 1913.. 137,827,000 1918.. 
3 35,051,000 1918.. 


National Debts of the World in 1913, 1918, and 1919-1920 
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Armistice. Latest available. 
$866,380,000 1918.. $866,380,000 
975,738,000 1919.. 1,583,000,000 
1,741,301,000 1917.. 1,813,000,000 
16,475,000,000 1919... 17,668,000,000 
3,500,000,000 1920... 4,000,000,000 
23,307,000 1919.. 26,500,000 
1,073,826,000 1918.. 1,118,546,000 
67,100,000 1918.. 63,000,000 
30,200,000 1918.. 32,800,000 
800,000,000 1919. . 2,158,000,000 
1,300,000,000 1920.. 1.935,946,000 
27,100,000 1919.. 27,100,000 
228,377,000 1918.. 228,377,000 
1,066,649,000 1920... 1,584,575,000 
46,652,000 1918.. 16,652,000 
22,856,000 1918... 22. 856,000 
20,254,000 1917.. 20,254,000 
65,923,000 1918.. 65,289,000 
161,700,000 1918 161,700,000 
13,686,000 1919.. 13,358,000 
91,871,000 1916... 91,871,000 
25,756,000 1918.. 25,756,000 
455,338,000 1918.. 455,338,000 
34,618,000 1916... 34,618,000 
30,000,000,000 1920.. 46,025,000,000 
476,711,000 1918.. 579,711,000 
40,000,000,000 1920.. 48,552,000,000 
4,341,611,000 1920.. 4,500,000,000 
32,410,000 1913.. 32,410,000 
259,725,000 1919.. 469,367,000 
16,230,000 1917.. 16,230,000 
30,373,000 3017 .. 24,983,000 
130,758,000 1919.. 131,771,000 
8,513,848,000 1920.. 9,412,000,000 
1,546,237,000 1917.. 1,546,237,000 
12,000,000,000 1920.. 18,102,000,000 
1,244,375,000 1920.. 1,300,000,000 
377,333,000 1919.. 500,000,000 
762,527,000 1919.. 981,349,000 
734,000,000 1919.. 856,875,000 
34,870,000 1919.. 35,000,000 
18,596,000 1917... 18,596,000 
197,409,000 1920.. 250,000,000 
7,172,000 1919.. 7,101,000 
13,515,000 1918.. 13,515,000 
34,015,000 1916... 34,015,000 
20,301,000 1919.. 20,470,000 
PO 1919.. 1,356,600,000 
1,289,646,000 1918.. 1,289,646,000 
355,194,000 1918.. 1,022,000,000 
25,000,000,000 1917... 25,000,000,000 
11,098,000 1918... 11,098,000 
126,232,000 1913.. 126,252,000 
32,935,000 1919.. 32,616,000 
1,964,206,000 1919.. 1,985,774,000 
37,100,000 1919. . 57,424,000 
249,298,000 1920.. 336,420,000 
205,439,000 1918.. 205,439,000 
1,459,000,000 1918.. 2.000,000,000 
780,766,000 1918.. 780,766,000 


36,391 000,000 1920.. 
17,005,431 ,000 1920.. 
164,308,000 1918.. 
28,983,000 1918.. 





$214,975,373,000 


1918. 
$184,086,453,000 
19.031,724,000 
2,481,323,000 
4,113,320,000 
1,308,204,000 
3,451,089,000 


(b) Includes 31 per cent of the Austro-Hungarian debt. 


39,514,000,000 
24,974,936,000 
164,308,000 
28,983,000 





$265 305,022,000 


1919-'20. 
$224,950,145,000 
27,793,386,000 
2,259,236,000 
4,656,945,000 
1,299,214,000 
4,252,875,000 
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THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
X 


The Will to End War 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
SOLACES 


A TIME when men everywhere are depressed and 
A in despair because of the losses and sorrows of an 
unprecedented war, a war that still hangs on from the 
Baltic to the Caucasus, through the Levant and beyond, 
it has been comforting to me to search out some of the 
things worth while which, it would seem, the war has, 
happily, left to us. It is a solace to feel that our hope 
in public education survives; that we have faith that we 
may yet attain unto truth; that the dignity of human 
character remains, and that our zeal for self-culture 
continues. It is heartening to find that men still recog- 
nize the social importance of individual behavior, and 
that they demand veracity, as of old. The human strug- 
gle for a moral ideal goes on. The tasks of the day are 
easier because the aspirations of democracy within the 
State are still discernible, and because the social purpose 
is seen to be back of the great motives of men. The war 
has taken much, but it has left these. And, more com- 
forting than any one of them, in no small measure be- 
cause of them, there remains also the will to end war. 
Indeed, the war itself has vitalized this purpose, so con- 
spicuously a feature of the nineteenth century, more 
widely and convincingly. 

Men have always felt the paradox of Christian civili- 
zation to be its wars; the amazing wonder of human 
history to be its incongruous spear-stickings and grue- 
some blood-lettings. 

Before this war a few of us were calling attention to 
the distressing cost of it all in the terms of wealth; 
to the far more unhappy costs because of the per- 
version of judgments. We saw even in those threat- 
ening days the slow, hopeful evolution of a more 
rational interpretation of international behavior, the 
gradually increasing substitution of judicial and other 
peaceful methods of settling internacional disputes. We 
argued that such things made for an inevitable improve- 
ment in an intolerable world sitvation; that, . indeed, 
they meant the ultimate doom of international wars. 
We aimed to make our arguments against war more than 
mere emotional, personal, and subjective ravings of 
“well-meaning pacifists.” We thought them more than 
simply transcendental fulminatiors of theorists and 
dogmatists. We believed them mor? valuable than vain 
ex-cathedra utterances wholly lacking in proof. We 
assumed our arguments to be capable of scientific dem- 
onstration. We had long known that it is difficult to 
dogmatize upon the causes of war, and, similarly, upon 
the prospects of ending war. We vere always ready to 
grant that the world presents no droblem so intricate 
as the problem of substituting reason for force in the 
settlement of international disputes. But, behind the 
will to end war, we sought out the arguments founded 
in logic and honest research. We saw that, as it is 
possible to demonstrate scientificaly that there has been 
a successful group control of ind-vidual crimes of vio- 
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lence, so it should be possible to demonstrate scientifie- 
ally that there is an evolution in the law to end crimes 
of international violence. The individual highwayman 
leads a precarious and a hunted career. The same is 
true of the nation highwayman. Objective inquiry 
shows that the fighting instinct among men has been 
curbed and altered by law. The same kind of inquiry 
tells us that the war instinct of nations must accept the 
same fate, for otherwise, with our highly scientific means 
of destruction, the nations cannot long endure. 

Yet, as we feared, a war came, a devastating war. But 
the supreme lesson of all that now is that we were right 
then; and that now, if civilization is to survive, the na- 
tions must again go collectively about the job of ending, 
if possible, once for all, this paradox, this amazing 
scourge, this incongruous orgy, this indescribable horror 
of war. The war has been a sufficing demonstration of 
the truth we aimed to teach then. Hence this will to 
end war is, partly because of the war, more apparent and 
outspoken among men everywhere. Thus there is balm 
in Gilead; there is a physician there. 


THE BENUMBING COSTS OF IT 
In Money 


The reasons for this will to end war are not difficult 
to find. For example, the money cost of it all has been 
brought home to us anew, and the will to stop it 
strengthened. And that cost is bewildering as it is im- 
pressive. The national debts of the world have increased 
since 1913 from $43,200,931,000 to $265,305,022,000, 
and they are still mounting. The per capita debt of 
the United States has increased during the same period 
from $11 to $225; of Great Britain from $78 to $850; 
of France, from $160 to $1,150. The building of the 
Panama Canal cost us approximately $400,000,000. By 
1918 the direct money cost of the war had risen to 
$10,000,000 an hour—a Panama Canal every one and 
two-thirds days. The total direct expense during the 
period of the war was equivalent to 465 Panama canals. 

If to the direct costs we add the no less tangible in- 
direct money costs, we have the amazing equivalent of 
at least 930 Panama canals. And the indirect costs are 
most distressing. The 13,000,000 dead boys mean at 
least 13,000,000 others prematurely dead because of 
lowered vitality—in fact, of broken hearts. But just 
those 13,000,000 dead boys, representing a number con- 
siderably more than twice the total deaths due to all the 
wars of the nineteenth century, including the twenty- 
five years of the Napoleonic struggles, mean 13,000,000 
less among our best producers. Prof. Ernest L. Bogart 
finds, and he has been confirmed by such statisticians 
as Q. P. Austin, the direct and indirect money costs of 
the great World War to have been $337,946,179,657. 
But that was two years ago. The costs are still accumu- 
lating, let us repeat. As Professor Bogart adds: 


“The figures presented in this summary are both incom- 
prehensible and appalling; yet even these do not take into 
account the effect of the war on life, human vitality, eco- 
nomic well being, ethics, morality, or other phases of human 
relationships and activities which have been disorganized 
and injured.” 


Since a billion is such an incomprehensible number, 
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the staggering financial situation of the world may be 
more nearly realized if the case be put thus: The total 
debts of the nations are $265,000,000,000, which means 
$221,000,000,000 more than in 1913. The annual in- 
terest on these debts is over $9,000,000,000, five times 
greater than before the war. Now, according to the 
latest figures, the number of men, women, and children 
in all the world is only 1,692,604,366. The total num- 
ber of seconds which have passed during the 1920 years 
of our Christian era is only 1,078,272,000. And yet 
these inconceivable expenses do not include the money 
value of crippled soldiers, or of invalided and devital- 
ized armies and civilian populations. The property loss 
in France, $13,000,000,000, is not included. The fig- 
ures do not tell us of the destruction of productive ma- 
chinery, the reduced production, the lower birth-rate, 
and the accelerated race deterioration around the world. 

It is said that the fear of costs does not deter nations 
from going to war. I believe it does. Whether it does 
or not, it ought. In 1913, our navy bill was $150,000,- 
000. The amount appropriated for the navy by the 66th 
Congress is $433,279,574. Our army bill for 1915 was 
$111,000,000. Our present army bill is $392,558,365. 
Our present expenditures for the army, navy, fortifica- 
tions, Military Academy, and pensions, as provided by 
the last Congress, is $900,265,847. Interest on our pub- 
lic debt for the ensuing fiscal year, a war expense, will 
be $980,000,000 ; and if we add to this $260,000,000 for 
the sinking fund, we discover that our yearly expense 
for our public debt alone is more than our total annual 
governmental expenditure prior to the war. By the 
most conservative figures it appears that for every dollar 
spent by our government, 85 cents is because of war. 
When we remind ourselves of those other and relatively 
higher war expenditures in Europe and elsewhere ; when 
we recall that while the world’s net annual war expense 
in 1913 was $4,000,000,000, that is relatively but a 
paltry sum now indeed; when we think of what all this 
means in the way of a continuing expense through the 
century that lies before, and try to compute it in terms 
of the unimaginable billions, we have to accept the fact 
that all of our efforts to apply our theories of social 
organization are to be tragically retarded. The better 
homes, the more general education of our people, the 
better health and the reduction of the death rate, the 
new machinery, the new artisans, the new roads and 
river channels, the forest conservation, the development 
of water-power, of agriculture, of irrigation, of the arts 
and sciences, all must feel, and that for generations to 
come, the handicap of our enormous expenditures be- 
cause of war. 

As Franklin K. Lane, while Secretary of the Interior, 
replied when asked once what he would do if he had the 
war money at his disposal to expend upon constructive 
work, he replied that he would take the carnotite ores of 
the West, reduce them to radium, and eliminate one-half 
the cancer. He would go scientifically into the business 
of finding out what is in our mountains. He would 
search out the deposits of potash in kelp and valley. He 
would eliminate the fly and mosquito, and build up a 
better national health. He said: 


“So is it not plain that if the world would spend upon 
man-making rather than upon man-killing, wonderful things 
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might be accomplished? The curse of war and prep- 
aration for war is not that men die, but that they do not 
live to do their share towards the solution of the problems 
of social and commercial life. . . . Such a people as ours, 
encouraged by a century of peace, would develop a civiliza- 
tion that not only materially, but artistically would surpass 
anything which the world has ever seen.” 


Common sense leads us all to wish that the expense 
of collective killing might cease. As Mr. Winston Spen- 
cer Churchill, English First Lord of the Admiralty be- 
fore the war, speaking at that time on the expenses of 
the killing system, remarked in substance, “What a 
wasteful, purposeless, futile folly it all is; what a stupid, 
unnatural chapter in the history of human endeavor.” 


In Ways More Serious Than Money 


And yet the least of the influences leading to our will 
to end war is that the business costs money. Belgium 
did not stop to count the cost when she was overrun by 
Germany; neither did France. England’s decision to 
enter with her standing army of only 100,000 upon a 
continental land war seemed well nigh suicidal. When 
once it was clear to the United States that the only way 
to end the war was to defeat the central powers of Eu- 
rope, we joined in the job, regardless of cost. It was so 
with all the belligerents. 

But war means costs of a more serious nature—costs 
in erroneous thinking and twisted judgments. For ex- 
ample, there are honest and intelligent men who believe 
that war is a divine institution and as such it is bene- 
ficial and desirable. This is the argument of the Von 
Moltkes, Bernhardis, Maudes, and of professional sol- 
diers generally. Mr. Hudson Maxim argues in his De- 
fenceless America that war is desirable because it secures 
the “survival of the fit.” It is pointed out that war is 
a wholesome moral influence, increasing, and often 
creating, the virtues of patriotism and _ self-sacrifice. 
They say that war gives rise to efficiency, courage, and 
discipline; that war has made powerful States possible, 
and the powerful States have given to us the arts, liter- 
atures, religion. ‘They tell us that war gives play to 
physical virility ana advances the meritorious traits of 
keenness and alertress; that it decides differences, 
promotes progress, and prevents overpopulation, an im- 
portant economic faci for human society. They go on 
to argue that war is the natural expression of human 
nature, that man is a fighter, and by the means of war 
he reaches to the supreme height of self-sacrifice, and 
therefore of his moral possibilities. As long as human 
nature remains as it is, differences are inevitable; hence 
the fighting instinct, the love of adventure, the human 
impulse following in the steps of honor and justice, will 
mean war for the human race throughout time. Thus 
wars always have bem and always will be. The history 
of the world has been practically a continuous history 
of human warfare. One authority finds that through- 
out nearly 3,500 yeers there have been 227 years of 
peace—thirteen years of war to one of peace. Because 
of such facts war is inevitable. So run the arguments 
for war. 

But of course these half-truth arguments illustrate 
practically every fallacy known to logic. If men really 
believed that war is a divine and helpful institution, 
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they would systematically urge and promote it. The 
universal aim would be to bring about war for the pur- 
pose of furthering the divinity of the institution, quite 
as now we aim to spiritualize the church. By the same 
course of reasoning we should burn houses to benefit 
firemen, spread disease germs to improve our doctors, 
rob banks systematically, and shoot up our neighbors 
generously unto the efficiency of our police and the good 
of our souls. 

Again, the history of all animals, including the human 
animal, is not a history of fixed instincts, but a history 
of the modifications of their instincts. The social prog- 
ress which we have made is due to the modification of 
our human instincts. We not only modify our instincts, 
but we direct them to new objects and subordinate them 
to other and higher instincts. If there seem to be an 
inevitable conflict among men, there is also an abiding 
instinct of mutual aid. Man is no longer a fighting 
animal. Men who fight are shut up. The great martial 
nations of the world have had a hard time. Most of 
them have passed away. National pride, like individual 
pride, ends in a paradox, and ever tends to defeat itself. 
Might cannot be made synonymous with right. Most of 
us thought we were waging this war to overcome a na- 
tion that had not outgrown the fighting instinct. 

But perhaps no one fact shows the fallacy of the pro- 
war phrase mongering as does the simple fact that wars 
are themselves waged avowedly for the purpose of end- 
ing war and of establishing peace. When the war is on, 
all the generals and statesmen tell us that. But, what- 
ever the views of the military leaders, certainly the 
fathers and mothers give up their sons with pride and 
tears that the war may be ended by the only practical 
means they are able to see. At such times war is seen 
to be an unmitigated evil, to be ended at whatever cost 
of blood and treasure. 

Furthermore, it is only in a most limited sense that 
preparation for war is an “insurance against war,” a 
“premium for the maintenance of peace.” To say that 
it is such an “insurance” is a fallacy. As I have pointed 
out in another place, insurance is a contract by the terms 
of which a first party agrees to pay to a second party a 
certain specified small amount, called a premium, for 
which the second party agrees to pay the first party a 
much larger sum in case of a contingency nominated in 
the agreement. Prior to this war we were spending 
annually upon our army and navy practically $300,000,- 
000. If that were a premium as an insurance against 
war, either one of two things would have happened; we 
would not have had a war, or, if we had a war, we would 
have received from some outside party a large sum of 
money as reimbursement for our losses. The facts are 
we paid the $300,000,000 annually, and that we had our 
war, for which we have paid many billions. In other 
words, we have paid the premium and the loss besides. 
That is all there is to the insurance argument. The 
fact that all of the leading nations had powerful navies 
in July, 1914, did not prevent them from going to war. 
In our present state of international anarchy, prepara- 
tion for war may be necessary. I believe that a rational 


amount of it is. But such preparation is not insurance. 
Great armaments do not 
They do not 


At best, it is a burglar-alarm. 
insure peace; they tend to destroy peace. 
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exist to preserve peace; they are kept up for one pur- 
pose, and one purpose only; namely, to win in war. 
Armaments are for victory and conquest. 

Thus the perversion of judgments represents a more 
serious cost than the matter of dollars and cents. The 
supporters of the war system do not distinguish clearly 
between physical and moral heroism. They seem to for- 
get that war takes men out of productive activities, thus 
reducing the veritable necessities of life. They do not 
reckon the loss to industry, the destruction of property, 
the crippling of beneficence, the scourge of disease, the 
ruin in terms of life, the injustices, the blood-red mad- 
ness, the despotism and night following the fights of 
armies, and the general hell of war. They ignore the 
fact that true freedom is found only in him who ruleth 
his own spirit. As long as men are ignorant, as long as 
evils prevail, as long as the forces of nature are unsub- 
dued, men may find ample opportunity to exercise their 
honor, heroism, sense of duty, love of glory, by attack- 
ing the inanimate foes—the floods, the fires, the famines, 
the diseases—a behavior calling for all the virtues of 
the soldier in war—indeed, a spiritual warfare where 
affections and sympathies will bring about those gener- 
osities and methods of justice which alone can create 
the “great society” that is to be. 

War is a monstrous perversion of the judgments and 
perspectives of men. The magnificence of war, called 
“moonshine” by General Sherman, is less possible than 
ever. Our armies and navies rest on fear rather than 
on reason; on hate—and that of no one in particular. 
The huge armaments of the world are a cruel slander 
against reason, a tribute to an utter lack of sincerity 
within and of any faith in the sincerity of others with- 
out. As said by Emerson, war is “an epidemic insanity.” 
Noah Worcester said in his “Solemn Review”: “War is, 
in fact, a heathenish and savage custom, most malig- 
nant, most desolating, and most horrible, and the great- 
est delusion, the greatest curse, that ever afflicted a 
guilty world.” Thomas Jefferson called war “the great- 
est of human evils.” Franklin’s words, July 27, 1783, 
to Sir Joseph Banks, were: “There never was a good 
war or a bad peace.” Washington wrote of war in 1785: 
“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished 
from the earth.” Gladstone called war the “original 
sin of nations.” John Fiske characterized war as an 
“intolerable nuisance.” It has been condemned as de- 
testable by Wellington, inadequate by Napoleon, self- 
defeating by Sheridan, and unreasonable by Grant. 
This ghastly institution, inherited out of savagery, must 
go the way of the other human perversions—human sac- 
rifice, duelling, witchcraft, thumbikin, lynching, slavery, 
the rack—for war is all of these and worse. What is 
wrong, as God lives, shall be overcome. Hence persists 
the will to end war. 


A STILL DEEPER REASON FOR THE WILL TO END WAR 
The Great Fact of Life 





There is, however, a reason for the will to end war 
deeper than the cost of it all, be the cost in terms of 
money or of wrong-headedness. It is found in the fact 
that war runs counter to the basic principle of all life; 
namely, that life exists primarily that there may be 
more life. Every protoplasmic cell, every flower of the 
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field, every child sent to school, every social worker, 
every courtship and marriage, every law, institution, in- 
vention, every worthy ideal, is an expression of this 
great fact of life struggling to produce more life. War, 
in practically all of its phases, is the antithesis of this 
principle. 

The rise of the conception of this truth can be traced 
only imperfectly. Our earliest ancestors seem to have 
apprehended it but dimly. Unable to use tools or fire, 
slowly developing the notion and habits of family life, 
frequently fighting literally tooth and nail, we think of 
them in the human scale as savages merely. Thus they 
began—“savages.”” Then, down the ages, cunning grad- 
ually crept into the ends of their fingers, rude tools ex- 
tended the length of their arms, wild weapons expanded 
their powers of conquest, families united in clans—still 
fighting, to be sure, but no longer “savages,” we say, but 
“barbarians.” Later the clans multiplied into cities 
and States. The efficiency of their weapons increased. 
The spirit of competition grew stronger. Still living 
under the rule that might is right, they waged continu- 
ous and increasing wars against each other, unpeopling 
the world by feud and sword. As we have seen, it has 
been one year of peace for thirteen years of war. That 
we call “civilization.” 

But the process does not end there. The great prin- 
ciple of life has led some men out of savagery, out of 
barbarism, out of mere civilization, for a new hope is 
beckoning unto them, a larger revelation. These few 
have discovered themselves to be “members one of an- 
other.” They have beheld themselves related con- 
sciously, still more unconsciously related with each other 
around the globe. They have seen the vision of a uni- 
versal solidarity. Under this prime principle of life, 
the doctrine of strife has tended to give way—gradually, 
very gradually, but surely—to a creative belief in the 
social principle of mutuality, in a limitless human in- 
terrelation, in a world-wide co-operation. Thus men 
have the will to end war. 

And now, once again, therefore, men are listening 
more readily and sympathetically to schemes for some 
sort of an international co-operation or world brother- 
hood. Because of the war they believe more than ever 
that we needs must base our institutions upon this great 
fact of life—that, on the whole and in the long run, life 
exists that there may be more life. Such, they hold, is 
the supreme teaching of the religions—indeed, of plain 
reason. 

Thus survives faith in the still more hopeful march 
toward the world’s “Gleam,” toward a new humanism 
indeed—international, world-wide, founded in law and 
justice—for life means that there must be more life. 
In the main, wars are inconsistent with this most funda- 
mental of all laws. Hence wars are foreordained, very 
gradually, but inevitably, to cease. This is what Ralph 
Waldo Emerson meant when, in 1838, he said, in his 
address before the American Peace Society, “All history 
is the decline of war, though the slow decline.” 


THE WILL TO END WAR AN HISTORICAL FACT 


The will to end war prevailing through the centuries 
means more than a fear of the costs, more than a pious 
It is an historical fact influencing the course of 


wish. 
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events. Out of it have arisen institutions and a worthy 
literature, both to be reckoned with. 


Beginnings of the Modern Peace Movement 
1815 


The modern peace movement had its beginning about 
the year 1815, a year which marked the dawn of an in- 
teresting period in the growth of the will to end war— 
indeed, in the development of a variety of social organi- 
zations and reconstructions. For example, at that time 
forces were converging toward a more militant democ- 
racy, soon to express itself in a marked extension of 
public education, of agitation for woman suffrage, of 
temperance, and of various labor and political reforms. 
It was at the beginning of the transcendental movement 
of Kant, Schelling, Emerson. It was the year of the 
useless battle of New Orleans and of the waste of Water- 
loo; of the beginning of the Holy Alliance, and hence 
of the Monroe Doctrine. In that year Belgium was 
taken from France, to be neutralized in 1831. In that 
year the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was added to Hol- 
land and headed toward her neutralization in 1867. It 
was the year in which the Treaty of Ghent was ratified, 
the instrument which we may well believe ended forever 
international wars between English-speaking peoples. 
It was the year that marked the Congress of Vienna, 
with its league of nations that established the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, united Norway and Sweden, neu- 
tralized Switzerland, reorganized Germany, maintained 
a sort of peace in Europe for over a generation, and 
directed its statesmanship for a century, yet a league 
that lamentably failed. It was the year in which Ben- 
jamin Lundy began the first anti-slavery societies, the 
beginning of the end in America of the institution of 
slavery. Humphrey Davy invented his safety lamp dur- 
ing that year. But more important than any of these, 
it was the year that found the world sick and tired of 
“seven,” “thirty,” and “one hundred years” wars, of 
Napoleonic slaughters, and of the miseries following the 
French Revolution, the American Revolution, the War 
of 1812. Battles had for the time quite consumed in 
their blasting flames the war passions of men. The 
blood lust of nations had been surfeited by 1815. The 
will to end war had been aroused. 


Beginning of Peace Societies 


As a result, and for the first time in the history of 
the world, peace societies began. In that year, 1815, 
three peace societies, no one knowing of the plans of the 
others, sprang into being. The first was founded Au- 
gust 16, at the home of Mr. David Low Dodge, in New 
York City; another in Ohio, December 2; another, upon 
the initiative of Noah Worcester, December 26, at the 
home of William Ellery Channing, Boston. The follow- 
ing year peace societies began in Europe. The oldest 
existing peace society, “The Peace Society,” London, 
was formed June 14, 1816. Its offices are at 47 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C. 

The peace societies had an influence. During the 
nineteenth century the will to end war increased 
markedly. While, because of his part in inserting arbi- 
tration clauses in the treaty between this country and 
Great Britain, in 1794, John Jay was burned in effigy 
in the streets of Boston, yet since that time there have 
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been over six hundred international arbitrations be- 
tween various countries of the world. The most rapid 
increase in the number of these treaties occurred within 
the last generation. The importance of these treaties 
is illustrated by the fact that the violation of one of 
them turned a continental war into a world war. This 
peace sentiment grew in no small measure out of the 
work of the peace societies. 

The countless tons of pamphlets published by these 
societies played their part toward expressing this will to 
end war. The first tract professedly and exclusively 
published for the promotion of peace was published by 
Mr. David Low Dodge, merchant of New York City and 
“father of the peace movement,” in the year 1809. 'To- 
day tons of such literature are being constantly spread 
before the world. This first pamphlet by Mr. Dodge, 
called “The Mediator’s Kingdom Not of This World,” 
and a second by the same author, entitled “War incon- 
sistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ,” published in 
1812, both met with pronounced opposition from clergy 
and laity. 

Noah Worcester had great difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher for his essay, “A Solemn Review of the Custom 
of War.” It was published on Christmas day, 1814, but 
only on condition that it be issued “anonymously.” Yet 
this tract was and is spread broadcast, appearing in 
translated form in many languages. Its influence has 
been profound. Largely because of it, peace societies 
spread rapidly. It converted William Ladd, founder of 
the American Peace Society. In spite of the war, peace 
pamphlets of today are sought far and near. Further- 
more, and again in spite of the war, no one has today to 
apologize for writing in defense of international peace. 
Indeed, that is what most writers are writing about and 
all political parties pleading for. The war, we were 
told, was “a war to end war.” 

Following the organization of the societies in New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts, we are able to record 
the organization of a peace society in Portland, Maine, 
January 31, 1817; in Providence, Rhode Island, March 
20, 1817; in Vermont, 1819; in North Carolina, 1819; 
in Pennsylvania, December, 1822; Windham County, 
Connecticut, 1826; Hartford County, Connecticut, 1828. 
By 1828 there were peace societies in New Hampshire 
and Georgia. Indeed, it was estimated at that time that 
there were over fifty peace societies in the United States 
alone. As an indication of the interest in the movement, 
it is known that by 1833 there was a county peace so- 
ciety in every county in the State of Connecticut. By 
that year they existed also in France, Ireland, England, 
Nova Scotia, and Canada. 


American Peace Society 


At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot, 
Maine, February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form 
a national peace society. Minot was the home of Wil- 
liam Ladd. The first constitution for a national peace 
society was drawn by this illustrious “Apostle of Peace,” 
at the time the corresponding secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society. The constitution was provision- 
ally adopted, with alterations, February 18, 1828; but 
the society was finally and officially organized through 
the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and with the 
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aid of David Low Dodge, in New York City. As Mr. 
Dodge wrote in the minutes of the New York Peace 
Society: “The New York Peace Society resolved to be 
merged in the American Peace Society, . . Which, 
in fact, was a dissolution of the old New York Peace 
Society, formed 16 August, 1815, and the American, 
May, 1828, was substituted in its place.” 

Today this society, with headquarters at Washington, 
is an incorporated organization. It initiates the Amer- 
ican peace congresses, attempts to co-operate with the 
government, and to influence legislation in behalf of 
arbitrations and international good will. It maintains 
a lecture bureau, a library of peace information, and 
distributes tons of literature to writers, speakers, schools, 
colleges, and libraries. Jt co-operates in every possible 
way with other effective organizations as the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, in this country 
and abroad. Its program, outlined so convincingly by 
Mr. Ladd in 1840, is the basis of The Hague conferences, 
of the conception of a world governed by self-imposed 
laws. It is a program based upon American political 
experience, and calling, therefore, for a Congress and 
High Court of Nations to the end that international 
relations may be conducted in the interests of that con- 
crete justice which flows only from law mutually made 
and proclaimed. The American Peace Society believes 
that by compromise, intelligence, and good will the na- 
tions will wish increasingly to develop for their inter- 
ests and protection a more perfect union of themselves. 
a union built upon laws and not men, a society of all 
the nations resting upon the free consent of the gov- 
erned. It believes that established States, large and 
small, will remain free, sovereign, and independent; 
that they will always retain certain rights, such as the 
right to exist, to conserve their independence and well 
being, to preserve their territory and jurisdiction over 
it, to be treated as equals before the law, to expect every 
respect and protection from their sister States in the 
maintenance of these rights. It believes also that States 
can and should be led to observe certain duties, such as 
the duty to commit no unjust act against an innocent 
State, to interfere with the rights of no other State; in 
short, to cherish and uphold the laws which they them- 
selves have passed and accepted. 

As far as the American Peace Society adheres to a 
program, the program is that. It measures its work by 
those standards. Upon them it bases its hope for that 
governed world where wars shall be outlawed and laws 
enthroned. 

Until the last decade the peace movement of America 
was almost exclusively the American Peace Society and 
its work. And that work was a worthy and notable 
work. The story of it would itself fill many volumes. 
As I have said elsewhere, William Ladd was pleading, in 
1828, for a Congress of Nations. It was the American 
Peace Society that stood for a “Congress of Nations for 
the amicable adjustment of international disputes” in 
its Fourth Annual Report of 1832. In February, 1835, 
a peace petition, “signed by several thousand persons,” 
was presented to the legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with the result that that body adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, first peace resolution to be adopted by 
a legislature : 
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“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this legislature, some 
mode should be established for the amicable and final ad- 
justment of all international disputes instead of to resort 
to war. 

“Resolved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth be 
requested to communicate a copy of the above report and 
of the resolutions annexed to the Executive of each of the 
States, to be laid before the legislature thereof, inviting a 
co-operation for the advancement of the object in view.” 


Again, through the influence of the American Peace 
Society, a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Massachusetts adopted 
unanimously, in 1837, in the Senate and _ practically 
unanimously in the Lower House other resolutions con- 
demning war as a means of adjusting international dis- 
putes, approving a “Congress or Court of Nations,” and 
recommending to the Executive of the United States 
negotiations, “with a view to effect so important an 
arrangement.” The following year the Massachusetts 
legislature passed four other resolutions, the third of 
which reads: 


“Resolved, That the institution of a Congress of Nations 
for the purpose of framing a code of international law and 
establishing a High Court of Arbitration for the settlement 
of controversies between nations is a scheme worthy of the 
careful attention and consideration of all enlightened gov- 
ernments.” 


The fourth resolution was as follows: 


“Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor of this 
Commonwealth be requested to transmit a copy of these 
resolves, with the accompanying report, to the President of 
the United States and to the Executive of each of the States, 
to be communicated to their respective legislatures, inviting 
their co-operation in the proposed object.” 


The Society submitted petitions to the United States 
Congress in 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1849. 
Just prior to 1840 the agitation for a Congress of Na- 
tions for the purpose of establishing an international 
tribunal was, because of the work of the American Peace 
Society, popular and widespread. In 1849, for example, 
Richard Cobden submitted to the House of Commons 
on the 12th of June a proposal that England enter into 
communication with foreign powers for the purpose of 
referring matters in dispute to the decision of arbi- 
trators. Meeting with the opposition of the Palmerston 
cabinet, the proposition was rejected by a vote of 176 to 
79. In 1851 the American Peace Society presented, 
through Robert C. Winthrop, a petition to the United 
States Senate, with the result that Mr. Foote, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, affirmed 
that arbitration as a system was “perfectly reasonable,” 
and with the further result that the committee unani- 
mously reported : 


“That it would be proper and desirable for the Govern- 
ment of these United States, whenever practicable, to secure, 
in its treaties with other nations, a provision for referring 
to the decision of umpires all misunderstandings that can- 
not be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation, in 
the first instance, before a resort to hostilities shall be had.” 
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In February, 1853, largely through the efforts of the 
American Peace Society, particularly because of the 
work of its President, the Hon. William Jay, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 
adopted the following resolution : 


“Resolved, That the Senate advise the President to secure, 
whenever it may be practicable, a stipulation in all treaties 
hereafter entered into with other nations, providing for the 
adjustment of any misunderstanding or controversy which 
may arise between the contracting parties by referring the 
same to the decision of disinterested and impartial arbi- 
trators to be mutually chosen.” 


The principle of arbitration was established between 
this country and Great Britain in a treaty relative to 
fishing grounds, under date of June 5, 1854. Among 
other things, the treaty provided that: 


“The Commissioners shall name some third person to act 
as an arbitrator or umpire in any case or cases on which 
they may themselves differ in opinion. 

“The high contracting parties hereby solemnly engage to 
consider the decisions of the Commissioners conjointly, or 
of the arbitrator or umpire, as the case may be, as abso- 
lutely final and conclusive in each case decided upon by 
them or him respectively.” 


The American Peace Society continued to plead with 
Congress and State legislatures for a Congress and High 
Court of Nations and for stipulated arbitration up to the 
opening of the Civil War. In 1866 it sent a deputation 
to Congress with a petition in behalf of stipulated arbi- 
tration and a Congress and High Court of Nations. In 
1872 the Society presented a new memorial to Congress 
in behalf of a permanent system of arbitration and a 
High Court of Nations, a petition which was signed by 
some twelve thousand citizens. The result. was that, 
with the aid of Mr. Charles Sumner, there was reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate a series of resolutions advocating a per- 
manent system of arbitration. 


The next year Mr. Henry Richard secured a parlia- 
mentary declaration from the House of Commons, under 
date of July 8, as follows: 


“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that she will be graciously pleased to instruct her 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into 
communication with foreign Powers, with a view to the 
further improvement of international law and the establish- 
ment of a general and permanent system of international 
arbitration.” 


In 1874, because of the influence of the American 
Peace Society, petitions from different parts of the coun- 
try were again sent to Congress, with the result that on 
the 17th day of June of that year the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously adopted resolutions in favor of 
arbitration, and the Senate approved them also with 
unanimity on the 25th of that month. 

The Society sent repeated petitions through the 
eighties to the Congress, calling attention to the desira- 
bility of a conference of the States of this Hemisphere 
in the interest of peace and better trade relations. Fol- 
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lowing its memorials, ten bills were presented in Con- 
gress for such a Congress of all the Americas, until 
finally the Pan-American Congress, duly authorized by 
Congress, met in the autumn of 1889. In 1888, 235 
members of the British Parliament forwarded a com- 
munication to the President and Congress of the United 
States, urging the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration 
between this country and Great Britain. Petitions and 
memorials from multitudes of individuals and associa- 
tions across the country, and mass meetings, particularly 
in New York, supported the British proposal. As a re- 
sult of this movement the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate reported a joint resolution embody- 
ing the principle of arbitration in the case of differences 
or disputes arising between this government and other 
nations. January 11, 1897, a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain 
was signed, but failed of ratification in the Senate. 

Perhaps the most important illustration from those 
days of the prevailing interest in arbitration was the 
publication by the Government of the United States, in 
1898, of John Bassett Moore’s six volumes dealing ex- 
haustively with the history and digest of the interna- 
tional arbitrations to which the United States has been 
a party. 

Rules governing the procedure of international tri- 
bunals of arbitration were discussed by the Institute of 
International Law at Geneva, in 1874, and again at The 
Hague, in 1875. Another set, submitted by a committee 
of lawyers at the Universal Peace Congress, Chicago, 
1893, revealed something of the attention serious- 
minded men were giving to the judicial settlement of 
international disputes. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
in his instructions to the American delegates to The 
Hague Conference of 1899, submitted an “annex,” set- 
ting forth a plan for an international tribunal. 

Many resolutions passed by many conferences indi- 
cate clearly the wisdom of William Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society, as set forth especially in his 
essay on a “Congress of Nations.” The most significant 
current expression of that wisdom is found in the “Dec- 
laration of the Rights and Duties of Nations,” adopted 
by the American Institute of International Law at its 
first session, in Washington, January 6, 1916. and in 
the Recommendations of Habana, adopted by the Amer- 
ican Peace Society January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law at its second session, 
in the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 

Thus the American Peace Society has been a no in- 
significant factor in the rise of the will to end war. 


The First Peace Periodicals 


Periodicals also have played a part in the will to end 
war. The first periodical devoted exclusively to the 
cause of international peace was entitled “The Friend 
of Peace,” the product of Noah Worcester’s intelligent 
and consecrated spirit, the first number being published 
in Philadelphia in 1816. Worcester had seen service in 
the American Revolution. He knew war, therefore, at 
first hand. For twelve years he published his worthy 
periodical at his own expense. It is profitable reading 
still. 


The title page of the first copy reads: 
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The 
FRIEND OF PEACE, 


containing 


A Special Interview 
between 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND OMAR, 
an officer dismissed for duelling. 


Six Lerrers FROM OMAR TO THE PRESIDENT, 
with 
A Review of the Power Assumed by Rulers Over the Laws 
of God and the Lives of Men, in Making War, 
and 
Omar’s SOLITARY REFLECTIONS. 
The Whole Reported 
By Puito Paciricus, 
Author of “A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.” 
“Only by pride cometh contention.’’—Solomon. 
“Happy is he that condemneth not himself, in that thing 
which he alloweth.”—Paul. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE AUTHOR, 
By Kimber and Sharpless, No. 98 Market Street. 
Merritt, Printer. 
1816. 


Later pages of this magazine contain analytical ac- 
counts of campaigns, war news of current interest, peace 
sermons and exhortations, peace society notes, many 
letters, all constituting suggestive historical source books 
of that early period. It is of interest to note that No. 4 
of the series went through seven editions in America. 

The oldest peace periodical today is The Herald of 
Peace, published by the Peace Society, London, the first 
number appearing January, 1819. 

Mr. Ladd’s Harbinger of Peace first appeared, under 
the auspices of the American Peace Society, in May, 
1828. The first number starts with a “Circular Letter 
of the American Peace Society,” written by the editor. 
The letter begins with a historical summary of the peace 
movement and closes with a staunch appeal for inter- 
national peace, mentioning at that early period the need 
for a “congress of nations.” 

For the months of May and June, 1831, The Har- 
binger of Peace was increased to twice its original size 
and the name changed to the Calumet. This was pub- 
lished bimonthly by the American Peace Society, under 
almost the exclusive editorship of Mr. Ladd, until 1835, 
the last number being for the months of March and 
April of that year. Its editorials, essays, and poems are 
for the most part excellent in thought and style, and, 
together with the many reports, they present an inter- 
esting picture of early nineteenth-century life in 
America. 

In 1835 the American Peace Society “relinquished” 
the Calumet for the American Advocate of Peace, 
which had been established by William Watson, of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, in Hartford, beginning June, 
1834. The first number of the American Advocate of 
Peace, “put out for the American Peace Society,” was 
printed in June, 1835. It continued to be published at 
the headquarters of the American Peace Society, in 
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Hartford, until the death of William Watson, Novem- 
ber, 1836; after which the society moved to Boston and 
began there the publication of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE 
in June, 1837. From August, 1884, to June, 1892, the 
official organ was called The American Advocate of 
Peace; but since it has been called again simply Apvo- 
CATE OF PEacr. The virility of this monthly expression 
of the peace movement in America is shown by the fact 
that its circulation increased under the editorship of 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood* by over thirteen times that 
at the beginning of his administration. 


Peace Congresses 


From the small beginnings, as briefly told, peace 
sentiment extended rapidly in this country and abroad. 
The first international peace congress was initiated at 
the headquarters of the American Peace Society in Bos- 
ton during the month of July, 1841, and held in London 
in 1843, with an attendance of about three hundred 
delegates. Five years later, Elihu Burritt, who had 
founded the “League of Universal Brotherhood” in 
1846, a league of many thousand members on both sides 
of the ocean, was able to bring together a second and 
more representative peace congress in Brussels. The 
following year, and through Burritt’s influence, there 
was organized a third congress in Paris, presided over 
by Victor Hugo, with over 2,000 delegates in attendance. 
In 1850 Burritt successfully promoted a fourth inter- 
national peace congress in Frankfort, and in 1851 a 
fifth, which was held in London. It is to the credit of 
his time that Elihu Burritt, one time secretary of the 
American Peace Society, and editor of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE, was recognized as the man of vision, prophet 
and seer. It is to the credit of our time that it agrees 
with James Brown Scott that “the lowly son of New 
Britain has entered into the company of the immortals.” 
A congress was held in Edinburgh in 1853, in Geneva 
in 1867, in Paris in 1878, in Brussels in 1882, and in 
Berne in 1884. 

The second series of international peace congresses 
was proposed in 1888. In this series there have been 
twenty-one, as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 1890; 
Rome, 1891; Berne, 1892 ; Chicago, 1893; Anvers, 1894; 
Budapest, 1896; Hamburg, 1897; Paris, 1900; Glas- 
gow, 1901; Monaco, 1902; Rouen et Havre, 1903; Bos- 
ton, 1904; Lucerne, 1905; Milan, 1906; Munich, 1907; 
London, 1908; Stockholm, 1910; Geneva, 1912; The 
Hague, 1913, and San Francisco, 1915. 

There was an American Conference of International 
Arbitration held in Washington, April, 1896, and an- 
other in the same city, January, 1904. The Pan-Amer- 
ican congresses, first proposed by Bolivar in 1824, have 
been many. As a result of the one held upon the initia- 
tive of Secretary James G. Blaine, in Washington, in 
the winter of 1889-90, the Bureau of American Repub- 
lies, now the Pan-American Union, was organized. A 
Pan-American Congress was held in Mexico City, 1901- 
1902; in Rio de Janeiro, 1906; in Buenos Aires, 1910. 
We now have recurring Pan-American Financial, Scien- 
tific, and International Law conferences. 


* Because of ill health Dr. Trueblood resigned the secre- 
taryship of the American Peace Society in May, 1915. He 
died at his home, in Massachusetts, October 26, 1916. 
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The Interparliamentary Union 


The Interparliamentary Union, with a membership 
of over three thousand parliamentarians, representing 


some twenty nations, was first mooted by Messrs. 
Fischoff and Richard in 1875. Plans for its organiza- 
tion were halted by the Russo-Turkish War; but, 


through the influence of William Randal Cremer, a pre- 
liminary meeting of parliamentaries from Great Britain 
and France was held in Paris in the autumn of 1888. 
In June, 1889, the organization was perfected at Paris, 
and Frederick Passy was elected president. Fifty-five 
French parliamentarians, thirty British, together with 
representatives from the Italian, Spanish, Danish, Hun- 
garian, the Belgian, and the United States parliaments, 
were in attendance. The representative from the United 
States was Mr. J. R. Whiting. Germany entered the 
union at the next meeting, in London, July, 1890. In 
1913 the Union held its eighteenth annual Conference 
at The Hague. At the meeting of the Interparliament- 
ary Council held at The Hague, June 5, 1920, it was 
voted to hold the nineteenth conference at Stockholm 
in 1921. 


Arbitrations 


The first resolution passed by any government spe- 
cifically in favor of the principle of arbitration was 
pushed through the House of Commons in 1873 by 
Henry Richard, who for forty years was secretary of 
the London Peace Society and who for over twenty years 
was a member of the English Parliament. In the last 
half dozen years nearly one hundred arbitration treaties, 
providing that certain questions must and others may 
be settled by arbitration, have been passed by various na- 
tions of the world. The United States has been a party 
to over a score of these. In 1907 Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador agreed to 
submit to arbitration all questions which might arise 
between any two of them not possible of settlement by 
diplomacy. Indeed, it is to the credit of these Central 
American States that in their Central American Court 
they actually set up, albeit for a time only, the first, and 
so far the only international court of justice in the his- 
tory of the world. 


International Plans and Organizations 


The rise of international bodies possessing more or 
less legislative power is impressive. The Book of Gen- 
esis tells of four kings waging war with five other kings 
in the Vale of Siddim. Arbitration was a familiar and 
successful practice throughout the known history of 
Greece. Probably antedating this Biblical example of 
international co-operation was the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil of a dozen Greek tribes watching over the religious 
interests of the tribes, exercising genuine judicial au- 
thority, and, in its representative capacity, regulating 
both peace and war for fifteen centuries under the terms 
of a genuine intertribal treaty of arbitration. 

If we may believe Herodotus, a similar “league” of 
twelve cities, with headquarters at Helice, existed in 
prehistoric Greece. Out of this developed the better- 
known Achran League, in 280 B. C. While this 
Achzan League presents a picture marred by human 
weakness and discord, it also reveals man in his reach 
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toward international organization, often with warlike 
purposes, it is true, but federal and co-operative never- 
theless. For over a century it dominated Greek political 
life, and when, in 146 B. C., it finally fell, all Greece 
fell with it. The A8tolian League, contemporary with 
the Achzan, is another, and perhaps as effective, illus- 
tration of federated interstatecraft. There were other 
leagues, such as the Thessalian and Boeotian. The 
Lycian Confederacy, comprising twenty-three cities, the 
large cities having three votes, the small cities two, was 
a judicial organization in the days of Vespasian. 

Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, picturing a return of the 
Golden Age, was Messianic in its prophecy; while in the 
first Georgic war is condemned ; and in the first book of 
the Aneid, written during the first generation of our 
Christian Era, Jupiter is made to agree with Isaiah as 
to the future of war. The Helvetic Union, beginning 
1308, was organized for purposes of defense and peace, 
and consisted of a diet with a court of judges. Dante, 
in his “Convivio” of the early fourteenth century, pre- 
sents an argument for a universal empire based upon 
force; and in his De Monarchia, Book I, he has written 
an impassioned plea for a world monarchy or league of 
peace. Erasmus wrote, in 1509, his “Hncomium 
Moria’”’—“Praise of Folly’—in which he attacks the 
institution of war; and, disappointed at the failure of 
the plan to hold a peace congress at Cambray, he wrote, 
in 1517, his “Querela Pacis’—“The Complaint of 
Peace”—which is fresh and convincing material for the 
peace workers even of today. One wishing to know 
more of the best-known peace workers and plans of the 
seventeenth century is referred to Emeric Crucé, 
Grotius, Sully, and William Penn; of the next century, 
to Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Jeremy Bentham, and Immanuel Kant. 

Mutual protection and advancement of trade brought 
nearly a hundred towns of northern Europe together in 
the Hanseatic League of Peace of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. The dominating influ- 
ence of this powerful organization for so many years was 
second only in importance to the very fact of its exist- 
ence at all. 

In fine, the “international mind” was brooding back 
there in the Vale of Siddim, in the temples of Apollo 
and Demeter, in Helice and the groves of A%gium, in 
/Etolia, and in the Hansa of four, five, and six centuries 
ago. It has persisted increasingly through the centuries. 

Reference has already been made to all of the Euro- 


pean powers, save Turkey, meeting in the “Congress of - 


Vienna” in 1815. There have since been many other 
international congresses. National independence came 
to Greece as the result of a protocol signed by the great 
powers in congress assembled at London in 1830. The 
Treaty of London in 1831, ratified by six powers within 
a year, established the independence of Holland and 
Belgium. It was a congress of the powers at Paris in 
1856 that made the close of the Crimean War possible. 
It was a congress of representatives from sixteen nations 
at Geneva, in 1864, that established the Red Cross So- 
ciety. It was a congress of the powers in London, in 
1867, that neutralized the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
It was a congress of national representatives at St. 
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Petersburg, in 1868, that restricted the nature of bullets 
in times of war. It was an international congress at 
Brussels, in 1874, that placed definite restrictions upon 
the practices of war. A congress of nations at Berne in 
1874 established the International Postal Union. The 
Congress of Berlin, meeting at the home of Bismarck in 
€78, fixed the map of eastern Europe and closed the 
Russo-Turkish War. Indeed, since 1875 the number of 
international meetings has increased greatly. There are 
today approximately 1,000 international organizations. 
During the vear 1912 there were approximately one hun- 
dred and thirty international conferences. And more 
impressive, perhaps, than any of these international 
conferences already mentioned have been the Geneva 
Tribunal, which settled the Alabama claims in 1872; the 
Paris Tribunal, which settled the seals controversy in 
1893; and The Hague Tribunal, which settled the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries dispute with Great Britain, 
lasting through three generations, in 1910. 


Peace Foundations 


The will to end war has found expression in perma- 
nent institutions and foundations. The World Peace 
Foundation of Boston, for example, is a corporation 
with an endowment of $1,000,000, left by Edwin Ginn. 
This foundation, begun in 1910, states in its by-laws 
that its purpose is to educate the people of all nations 
to the full knowledge of the waste and destruction of 
war, its evil effects on present social conditions and the 
well being of future generations, and to promote inter- 
national justice and the brotherhood of men; and, gen- 
erally, by every practical means to promote peace and 
good will among all mankind. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie was a veritable embodiment of 
the will to end war. He founded the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace December 14, 1910, and 
created a board of trustees, to whom he transferred 
$10,000,000, the revenue of which is administered for 
hastening the abolition of international war. February 
10, 1914, he established the Church Peace Union, setting 
aside for its purposes $2,000,000. He placed at the dis- 
posal of the Dutch Government $1,500,000 for a Palace 
of Peace at The Hague as a fitting place for a library of 
international law and a court of arbitration. The con- 
struction of the palace was begun in 1907; it was com- 
pleted in 1913 and dedicated August 28 of that year 
Mr. Carnegie provided $100,000 for the construction of 
a building for the Central American Court of Justice, 
which building was located at Cartargo. When this 
structure was destroyed by earthquake, in 1910, he pro- 
vided another $100,000 for the construction of a new 
building, which was located at San José, Costa Rica. 
The Pan-American Union building, located in Washing 
ton, represents also the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. At 
the laying of the corner-stone of this building, May 11, 
1908, Mr. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, delivered 
an address in which he said: 


“The public spirit and enthusiasm for the good of hu- 
manity, which have inspired an American citizen, Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, in his administration of a great fortune, 
have led him to deyote the adequate sum of three quarters 
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of a million dollars to the construction of this build- 
Oe. «: 2 
“The graceful courtesy of the twenty republics who have 
agreed upon the capital of the United States for the home 
of this International Union, the deep appreciation of that 
courtesy shown by the American Government and this rep- 
resentative American citizen, and the work to be done 
within the walls that are to rise on this site cannot fail to 
be powerful influences towards the creation of a spirit that 
will solve all disputed questions of the future and preserve 


the peace of the Western World.” 


The building was dedicated April 26, 1910, and is in 
itself an expression of the will to maintain peace between 
the American republics. The important fact is, not that 
Mr. Carnegie saw fit to give these munificent sums, but 
that he was himself an expression of the common will to 
end war. 

There are institutions and foundations abroad, such 
as the Bureau Internationale de la Paix; the Nobel 
Foundation, with its generous annual prize for the most 
effective work in behalf of international peace ; the peace 
societies and publications of Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and practically all of the other countries 
of Europe. 

The will to end war is an international fact. 


The two Hague Conferences 


The chief encouragements in the modern growth to- 
ward a practical solution of the problem of war have 
been the international conferences at The Hague, the 
first beginning May 18, 1899, and the second June 15, 
1907. 


The First Hague Conference 


The Czar’s rescript of August 12-24, 1898, inaugu- 
rated an era of discussion. This letter, resulting in the 
First Hague Conference, was an expression of the grad- 
ually growing will to end war. Hugo Grotius’ classic, 
entitled “The Rights of War and Peace,” a work which 
began our system of international law in the early ssven- 
teenth century; such books as “Lay Down Your Arms,” 
written by Bertha von Suttner in 1889, and the work of 
the Polish Jew, Jean de Bloch, entitled “The Future of 
War,” appearing just before the Czar’s call to the na- 
tions in the interest of “a real and durable peace,” were 
a few of the evidences of that public sentiment which 
made the Czar’s letter possible. 

The First Conference at The Hague is one of the 
great facts of history. Among its contributions to the 
nations was the establishment of an international tri- 
bunal for the arbitration of international disputes. The 
article which established this tribunal is called “the 
Magna Charta of international law.” Since its opening, 
in April, 1901, it has settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties sixteen international disputes, a number of 
which might easily have led to war. These cases have 
been as follows: 

First. The Pius Fund Case, involving issues between 
the United States and Mexico, 1902. 

Second. The Venezuela Preferential Case, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy vs. Venezuela et al., involving 
eleven nations, 1904. 
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Third. The Japanese House Tax Case, being an issue 
between Japan and the three powers, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, 1905. : 

Fourth. The Muscat Dhows Case, covering issues 
lying between Great Britain and France, 1905. 

Fifth. The Casablanca Case, France vs. Germany, 
1909. 

Sixth. The Grisbadarna, or Maritime Boundary Case, 
Norway vs. Sweden, 1909. 

Seventh. The North Atlantic Coast Fisheries dispute, 
between the United States and Great Britain, 1910. 

Eighth. The Orinoco Steamship Company issue, be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela, 1910. 

Ninth. The Savarkar Case, France vs. Great Britain, 
1911. 

Tenth. The Russian Indemnity, or Interest Arrears 
Case, Russia vs. Turkey, 1912. 

Eleventh. The Canevaro Claim, Italy vs. Peru, 1912. 

Twelfth. The Manouba, or Seizure of French Ship 
Case, France vs. Italy, 1913. 

‘hirteenth. The Carthage, or Seizure of French Ship 
Case, France vs. Italy, 1913. 

Fourteenth. The Tavignano, Kamouna, Gaulois 
Cases, France vs. Italy, 1913, submitted to a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry and settled out of court. 

Fifteenth. The Isle of Timor Case, Netherlands vs. 
Portugal, 1914. 

Sixteenth. Religious Property Case, Spain, France, 
Great Britain vs. Portugal, 1920. 

Seventeenth. French Claims vs. Peru (not yet pre- 
sented). : 

Practically one hundred treaties, over a score of which 
have been signed by the United States, were passed 
pledging signatory powers to use this court, while prac- 
tically one hundred and fifty standing international 
treaties have been ratified, largely because of the influ- 
ence of the conference. 

The First Hague Conference provided further for an 
International Commission of Inquiry, which shall in- 
vestigate questions of fact prior to the beginnings of 
hostilities. It was this organization which settled the 
acute Dogger Bank dispute between England and Russia 
during the Russo-Japanese War. It was the immediate 
forerunner of the original Wilson Administration peace 
plan, the work of Mr. Bryan, a plan which is already 
enacted into the terms of thirty international treaties. 

The First Hague Conference provided for mediation 
in case of hostilities; it inspired the Temple of Peace, 
dedicated August 28, 1913, at a cost of one and one-half 
million dollars; it made possible a Second Conference ; 
it revised the code of warfare in sixty articles designed 
for the improvement of the practices of war. The First 
Hague Conference aimed to supplant the old-time rule, 
that “In the midst of warfare, laws are silent,” with 
“In the midst of warfare, laws shall rule.” While it 
failed in this last respect, it was, as a whole, an expres- 
sion of a rational attempt to lessen the probabilities and 
horrors of war by the methods of a governed world under 
self-imposed laws. 

The twenty-six nations of the world, invited because 
they were represented at St. Petersburg, including 
twenty European, four Asiatic, and two American 
powers, were represented by one hundred delegates at 
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that conference. As pointed out by Mr. Choate and 
others, it was there for the first time, in that First 
Hague Conference, that nations unanimously agreed 
that respect for law, rather than for mere compromise 
and diplomacy, must be the next great step in interna- 
tional adiustments. Following that conference, and 
largely because of it, the center of gravity in interna- 
tional politics was changed for a time from an emphasis 
upon war to an emphasis upon peace. War, not peace, 
became anathema. So strong was the opposition to war 
that the warriors precipitated a war for fear of their 
overthrow. And the war having begun, the people out- 
side the original contestants would have nothing to do 
with the business except it be a war to end war. The 
First Hague Conference was an expression of the will to 
end war; more, it is proper to think of it as being in 
itself the beginning of the legislative branch of our in- 
ternational order that is to be. ° 


The Second Hague Conference 


The Second Hague Conference, suggested by the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting at St. Louis, in 1904, 
and initiated by the United States Government, had its 
first meeting at The Hague, June 15, 1907, and lasted 
until the 18th of the following October. At this con- 
ference 44 of the world sovereignties, practically all of 
them, were represented by 174 delegates, picked men, 
including 15 ambassadors and 51 ministers. This con- 
ference, like the first, aimed to promote agencies calcu- 
lated to regulate or canalize the devastations of war. 
For example, it passed many measures for the protection 
of neutral States and neutral citizens; it provided that 
a distinct declaration of war must hereafter be made 
before hostilities can be begun; it agreed upon an Inter- 
national Prize Court, with power to try cases by inter- 
national law, a real international court aimed as a blow 
to piracy. The conference defined towns situated near 
fortified coasts to be unfortified towns, and, furthermore, 
that towns with submarine mines in their ports are not 
because of that to be subject to bombardment; it pro- 
vided for the restriction of floating mines in war time 
where dangerous to neutral commerce. It composed a 
complete code of rules for the guidance of future inter- 
national procedure—a decided step away from mere 
diplomacy toward an effective international court. The 
nations completely reversed one so-called principle of 
international law, by agreeing never to resort again to 
arms for the collection of contract debts due from one 
nation to the citizens of another without first employing 
every possible means of arbitration. The nations relin- 
quished much of their old theories of sovereignty and 
revealed a sympathetic belief in the humanitarian polit- 
ical ideal of a free opportunity for each, man or nation, 
to achieve happiness in the service of a free and an ad- 
vancing democracy. 

The question of the reduction of armaments was not 
upon the program of the conference and could not, 
therefore, come officially before the convention; but, to 
the terror of the militarists, this whole question became 
the object of careful study. Thirty-five of the nations, 
representing practically nine-tenths of the people of the 
world, voted, strangely enough, for a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. 

The recurring Hague conferences may yet be found 
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to constitute in themselves the beginning of a legisla- 
tive body. As we have seen, the judicial department has 
already begun to emerge, first in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, second in the proposed International 
Prize Court, the first to function in time of peace, the 
latter to function in times of war. Besides, there is the 
International Court of Arbitral Justice all but estab 
lished. 

In the light of what is taking place now at The Hague, 
we may well pause upon this International Court of 
Arbitral Justice. The Second Hague Conference ree- 
ognized with Mr. Root that the great need of our age 
is the substitution of a judicial action between the na 
tions for our present diplomatic procedure. Our Amer- 
ican delegates at the Second Hague Conference stood, 
therefore, for this High Court of International Justice, 
this International Supreme Court, with the thought 
that it should meet periodically as does our Supreme 
Court. This matter was so left that any two nations 
could meet at any time, organize the Court, open its 
doors, and begin the business of an International Su- 
preme Court. It became the policy, however, of the 
nations to wait until a sufficient number of leading 
Powers could agree upon the method of selecting the 
judges. Secretary Knox conceived that the proposed 
International Court of Prize might be expanded into 
such an International Court. But now, upon the initia- 
tive of the Counsel at the League of Nations, there has 
been appointed, under Section 14 of the Covenant, a 
commission, now in session at The Hague; and, as a 
result of its work, there is every reason for believing 
that such a Court will soon be successfully launched. 
The establishment of this Court is the most important 
political problem before the world, because in the name 
of that justice which only can beget peace it is the most 
important single feature of an effective will to end war. 

The adoption of an international executive branch of 
government need not now be taken; indeed, it cannot 
now be taken. The power of international public opin- 
ion, as an executive force to be applied against States, 
is the only force so far acceptable to the powers. 

The Second Hague Conference was important. The 
measures mentioned are sufficient to make it of interest 
to thoughtful men. It ranks as the first congress of prac- 
tically all of the nations of the world. During its ses 
sions the most delicate subjects were discussed by the 
various representatives of the nations, often with spirit 
and feeling, but always with order and good will. The 
record of it stands there on the pages of history, an 
attestation of the victory of the thoroughly open discus- 
sion. It reveals the possibilities in a juridical union, 
self-perpetuating, and gives to the world its reasonable 
hope in the ultimate government of nations under law. 
It is a witness to no quackery, but rather it is an illus- 
tration of the true grandeur of sincerity at its best. It 
reveals man seeing with a clearer and clearer vision that 
under every normal condition loyalty to truth and jus- 
tice is a more excellent patriotism than a blind obeisance 
to tribe, or place, or party. It encourages us to believe 
that the relations existing between nations are destined 
to become as the relations existing between men every- 
where under law. It strengthens us in the faith that 
true patriotism calls for deeds of daily service in an 
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honorable, sympathetic, and sacrificial citizenship, more 
than it calls for seeking the bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth; that man will yet cease to bound his 
morals by the limits of man-created political entities, 
and achieve the goal of his will to end war. 


The League of Nations 


The Covenant of the League of Nations, forming 
part 1 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, “Done at 
Versailles, the twenty-eighth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen,” is an expression of the will 
to end war. For the purposes of this paper it is not 
necessary to discuss the question whether or not this 
covenant be sane in principle, consonant with the teach- 
ings of history, or even a step toward peace. The fact 
is that it is an expression of the will among men that 
the methods of war shall give way to the modes of peace. 
This will appear from the wording of the first paragraph 
of the covenant, which reads: 


“The High Contracting Parties, 

“In order to promote international co-operation and to 

achieve international peace and security 

“by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 

“by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations 
between nations, 

“by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among Gov- 
ernments, and = 

“by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 
peoples with one another, 

“agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations.” 


There it is, the will to end war. 
CONCLUSION 


The nations may safely pin their faith to some form 
of an international legislature and of an international 
judiciary. They may not expect a universal empire, but 
they may strive for at least this much of an international 
organization, destined yet, as regards international dis- 
putes incapable of adjustment by diplomacy or arbitra- 
tion, to perfect a juridical union of the civilized nations. 
It is for such that men are giving their lives to the peace 
movement. It is for such that the believers in liberal- 
ism and democracy, with their principles of life, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and happiness, struggle and wait. 
It is for such that we have peace societies, Hague con- 
ferences, institutes of international law, an interparlia- 
mentary union, and the longing for some kind of a 
society of nations. It is by such means, we think, that 
wars will be made less probable. 

The burdens and miseries of the world’s military in- 
heritance will be lifted as the collective judgments of 
human groups become increasingly clear. The perme- 
ating principle of life pursues its constructive upward 
course, and an advancing age must welcome each con- 
structive attempt to supplant with the machinery of law 
and justice the unnatural and hideous devastations of 
war. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A* THE meeting held in Paris, in the latter part of 
June, at which 450 delegates from Belgium, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the United States were pres- 
ent, an International Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized, with Etienne Clementel, former Minister of 
Commerce in France, as president, and M. Dolleans, 
professor of political economy at the University of 
Dijon, as temporary secretary-general. A. C. Bedford, 
of the Standard Oil Company, New York City, is the 
American, Baron Edouard Empain the Belgian, A. J. 
Hobson the British, and Victorio Rolandi Ricci the Ital- 
ian vice-president. 

The purpose of the chamber, as officially stated, is to 
facilitate the intercourse of nations, to secure harmony 
of action on all international questions affecting com- 
merce and industry, and to promote peace, progress, and 
cordial relations among countries and their citizens by 
the co-operation of business men. It is a confederation 
of the many economic forces of the countries to be in- 
cluded in its membership, united in each country by a 
national organization, as in the United States by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, some of 
the charter members of which have been prime movers 
in creating the international body. 

The principal functions of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce are to operate through— 


(a) Board of directors, 

(b) General meetings, 

(c) National organization, 

(d) International headquarters. 


Its means of actions are: 


(a) Conference of experts, 

(b) Referenda, 

(c) Inquiries of economic nature, and 

(d) Publication of the results thereof, with such other 
agencies as may from time to time be found desirable. 


These are the ties on which the rails will be laid to 
carry on international trade more smoothly. They em- 
brace shipping, commercial, financial, and industrial 
organization. General meetings of the International 
Chamber will assemble at least once every two years, 
and the three foundation languages will be used in pub- 
lications and in public speeches. The chamber will tem- 
porarily have its headquarters in Paris, France, and the 
permanent headquarters will be determined by the board 
of directors, where will be decided all matters by arbi- 
tration where there are differences of opinion on inter- 
national trade contracts. 

The international headquarters will centralize data 
concerning economic and social conditions, the facts of 
production and requirements and the possibilities of 
future production and requirements. It will act as a 
co-ordinating instrument for suggesting regulations and 
legislative measures to facilitate and encourage eco- 
nomic intercourse. It will also place at the disposal of 
members and of official agencies reports and conclusions 
which may be issued in accordance with its articles of 
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constitution, and will form public opinion through pub- 
lications of facts concerning business and economic con- 
ditions. 

Summarized, the action of the delegates and officials 
of this first session of the congress may be described 
thus: 


Restoration of international credit, based on fixation of 
the amount and the conditions of payment for the debts of 
all countries, allies or enemies, was urged. 

It was resolved that allied States should agree also, as 
soon as possible, to fix definitely the amount and conditions 
of payments according to the stipulations in the treaty. 

There should be an avoidance of duplicate taxation of 
wealth of individuals or organizations in more than one 
country. 

There should be reduction of unnecessary expenditures 
on the part of local and national governments. 

Extension of credits, uniform banking laws, and war 
damages were dealt with. 

Reciprocal international treaties relative to import and 
export taxes were advocated. 

An international credit bureau was planned. 

National and local chambers of commerce were requested 
to co-operate with their governments to reduce national and 
local governmental expenditures. 

Governments and banking, commercial, and industrial 
associations in all countries were urged to co-operate with 
the International Chamber and with each other to reduce 
importation of non-essentials by countries whose exchanges 
are depreciated and to increase exportations from such 
countries. 

There should be an endeavor to obtain the co-operation 
of labor to prevent delay in the turn-around of ships, delay 
between ships and trains, and delay in transportation by 
rail. 

There should be restriction, as far as possible, upon coun- 
tries whose exchanges are depreciated issuing foreign loans. 

Revocation of import and export prohibitions was urged 
as soon as internal conditions of each country will allow. 


There should be a reconstruction special committee to 
study the exchange situation. 
There should be inducement of foreign investments in 


home countries. 

There should be encouragement of tourists through re- 
moval of unnecessary restrictions. 

It is desirable to furnish raw material and credits. 

There should be facilitation and simplification of pass- 
port procedure. 

A committee was proposed to investigate the mischievous 
use of trade names and of misleading indications. 

Common nomenclature was proposed for customs tariffs 


of the allied nations. 
THE CHAMBER’S CONSTITUTION 


We quote two of the more important of the sections 
of the elaborate and carefully worked out constitution 
of the Chamber, adopted at this meeting: 


Membership (Article No. II) 


(1) National and local commercial, financial, and indus- 
trial organizations which are representative of the interests 
they embrace, which are not conducted for individual profit 
or partisan purposes, and which are established in countries 
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which may from time to time be designated by the board 
of directors, as hereinafter provided, are eligible for or- 
ganization membership. 

(2) Individuals, firms, and corporations engaged in busi- 
ness activities in countries the organizations of which are 
eligible to membership are eligible to associate membership. 
Duly elected associate members in good standing shall be 
entitled to attend general meetings and, subject to the rules 
of such meetings, shall have the privileges of the floor, but 
may not vote. They may also receive publications issued 
by the International Chamber. 

(8) Organizations of associate members of each national 
organization may be elected organization of associate mem- 
of the International Chamber of if they 
fulfill the following conditions: 

a. To be proposed for election by the national organiza- 
tion of the country. 

b. To be accepted by the board of directors of the Inter 
national Chamber in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Constitution and By-Laws. 


bers Commerce 


International Headquarters (Article VII) 

(1) The international headquarters shall have a general 
secretary and staff chosen by the board of directors and in 
all respects shall be subject to direction and control by the 
board of directors. Its headquarters shall be determined 
by the board of directors. 

The general secretary of the !nternational headquarters 
shall conduct the international headquarters and be respon- 
sible therefor to the board of directors. 

2) There shall be an administrative 
which the general secretary of the international headquar- 
ters shall be chairman and which part of the 
international headquarters. The members of the Adminis- 


commission, of 
shall be a 


trative Commission shall be chosen in the following manner: 

The national organization in each country having mem- 
bers in the International Chamber shall be entitled to select 
a member of the Administrative Commission. The members 
of the Administrative Commission shall be resident at the 
seat of the international headquarters, shall be available for 
with the general duties 
placed upon him by the board of directors and these articles, 
shall make available to him information and advice regard 
ing their respective countries, shall make representations to 
him concerning the special interests and problems of their 


conference secretary respecting 


respective countries, shall keep closely informed upon the 
progress in their respective countries of the policies of the 
International Chamber, and shall perform such other duties 
in the operation of the international 
general secretary prescribes. Upon request of the general 
secretary with respect °o any question within his discretion, 
the Administrative Commission make its 
recommendations. 


headquarters as the 


shall meet and 

(3) When the parties to a contract bearing on interna- 
tional commerce agree to submit to arbitration a difference 
of opinion due to the execution of such contract, they may 
choose as an arbitration board one or several of the mem- 
bers of the Administrative Commission, who shall act 
arbitration board. The decision of the arbitration 
shall be submitted to the general secretary, who shall 
with transmit it to the parties concerned. 

(4) Within fifteen days preceding any meeting of the 
board, each member of the Administrative Commission shall 
submit to the general secretary a written report regarding 


as an 
board 
forth- 
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the progress of the International Chamber’s policies in his 
country and his suggestion for further procedure. These 
reports shall be presented by the general secretary at the 
meetings of the board. 

(5) The international headquarters shall, subject to the 
direction and control provided above— 

a. Centralize data concerning economic and social condi- 
tions, the facts of production and requirements, the possi- 
bilities of future production and requirements; 

b. Act as a co-ordinating instrumentality for suggesting 
regulations and legislative measures to facilitate and en- 
courage economic intercourse ; 

c. Place at the disposal of members and of official agen- 
cies reports and conclusions which may be issued in accord- 
ance with these articles; 

d. Inform public opinion through publication of facts con- 
cerning business and economic conditions. 

(6) It shall be the duty of each organization member of 
the International Chamber to place the general secretary of 
the international headquarters upon its mailing list to re- 
ceive all of its publications. 


IT IS REPORTED 


That a chair of journalism is to be created in the Uni- 
versity of Prague. 


That Buenos Aires experienced in July its second snow- 
storm in thirty years. 


That a bust of the late Andrew Carnegie has been placed 
in the Palace of Peace at The Hague. 


That over 5,000,000 tons of coal were mined in the proy- 
ince of Nova Scotia in the year 1919. 


That competent authorities on sanitation state that more 
people have been killed by rats than by war. 


That the lower house of the Japanese Parliament has re- 
jected universal suffrage by a vote of 283 to 155. 


That Canada leads all the nations of the world in the ex- 
tent of forest domain, having a total of 800,000,000 acres. 


That the Australian embargo on the export of sheepskins, 
which has been in force for some years, is to be cancelled 
forthwith. 


That in India only twenty-eight boys out of every hundred 
of school age attend school, and only four out of every one 
hundred girls. 


That the British Lord Chancellor has announced that, 
after July 15, women may serve on juries under the same 
conditions as men. 


That, in view of the shortage of doctors in Moscow hos- 
pitals, the Soviet authorities have mobilized all dentists 


to work as chemists. 


That an aérial postal service is being established in Brazil, 
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the government having signed a contract with the Handley 


Page Aeroplane Company. 


creation 
for the 


That Socialists of Frankfurt are demanding the 
of a workmen’s academy, to educate workingmen 
civil and municipal services. 

That, for less than the cost and equipment of a single 
battleship, 704,714 cases were treated in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of foreign lands last year. 





That, because of the reconstruction work accomplished in 
France through the aid of the “Friends” from America, one 
village has been named “The City of Friends.” 





That Soviet Russia has placed an embargo on all United 
States goods until such time as the United States removes 
restrictions against exportations to that country. 

That American sugar refiners are preparing to invest $33,- 
000,000 in Cuban plantations, in order that they may grow 
their own raw products within the next two years. 


That trade between Germany and Japan is gradually re- 
viving, it having entirely ceased during the war, with the 
exception of a few imports of dyes coming through neutral 
countries. 

That the Ministry of War in Paris is considering a pro- 
posal to send groups of soldiers into the agricultural dis- 
tricts to aid in gathering the harvest, which promises to be 
a good one. 


out 
nine 


That of every ten inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands are Christians, seven (excluding children 
under ten years) can read and write, and two habitually 
speak the English language. 

That Canada has decided to contribute 50,000 pounds 
toward the of the campaign against typhus in 
central Europe, the campaign being organized under the 
League of Nations and the Red Cross. 


expense 





That, to relieve the distress of the children of Vienna, the 
Italian Red Cross has undertaken to give hospitality to 
1,500 children from the Austrian capital, placing at their 
disposal several of the Red Cross institutions. 


That French manufacturers of automobiles are consider- 
ing the United States as a market for their cars, and a rep- 
resentative of the Syndicate Francais des Constructeurs 
d@’ Automobiles will leave France shortly to investigate con- 
ditions in America. 


That book production in England may have to 
cease entirely, on account of the insistent demands of labor 
and the great increase in the price of paper, which combina- 
tion is forcing up the prices of books to a point where they 


can only be produced at a loss. 


soon 


That the University of Jena (Germany) began at the out- 
break of the war to make a collection of books, magazine 
articles, pictures, and placards dealing with the war as it 
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The material thus collected 
a special building for it is 


concerned all the belligerents. 
is now being catalogued and 
being erected. 

That the Italian Government, having discovered that 
Italy now ranks second to the United States in the manu- 
facture of motion pictures, has just provided for the ap- 
pointment of a special council of the motion-picture manu- 
facturers, to the end that there may be a more effective or- 
ganization of the industry. 


That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the total 
value of all export shipments from the United States, 
$8,111,000,000, represents the greatest value in the history 
of this country’s trade, and that the imports for the same 
period of time, $5,239,000,000, exceed the imports of the 
previous year by $2,143,000,000. 

That Karlstad, Sweden, was the meeting place of the 
International Student Prohibition held under 
the auspices of the International Bureau of Abstaining 
Students, which is now functioning for the first time since 
the war. Many delegates were present from European 
countries, the United States also being represented. 


Conference, 





THE NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 


Statement of Candidate Harding—Planks 
in Party Platforms 


CANDIDATE HARDING’S PLAN 
On July 22 the Republican candidate for President, Sen- 
ator William G. Harding, of Ohio, in his speech of accept- 
ance, replying to the words of Senator Lodge, which we 
also print below, said: 


The resumption of the Senate’s authority saved to this 
Republic its independent nationality, when autocracy misin- 
terpreted the dream of a world experiment to be the vision 
of a world ideal. 


Warning by Senate 


It is not difficult, Chairman Lodge, to make ourselves 
clear on the question of international relationship. We Re- 
publicans of the Senate, conscious of our solemn oaths and 
mindful of our constitutional obligations, when we saw the 
structure of a world super-government taking visionary 
form, joined in a becoming warning of our devotion to this 
Republic. 

If the torch of constitutionalism had not been dimmed, the 
delayed peace of the world and the tragedy of disappoint- 
ment and Europe’s misunderstanding of America might have 
been avoided. The Republicans of the Senate halted the 
barter of independent American eminence and influence, 
which it was proposed to exchange for an obscure and un- 
equal place in the merged government of the world. Our 
party means to hold the heritage of American nationality 
unimpaired and unsurrendered. 

The world will not misconstrue. We do not mean to hold 
aloof. We do not mean to shun a single responsibility of 
this Republic to world civilization. There is no hate in the 
American heart. We have no envy, no suspicion, no aversion 
for any people in the world. We hold to our rights, and 
mean to defend, aye, we mean to sustain, the rights of this 
nation and our citizens alike, everywhere under the shining 
sun. Yet there is the concord of amity and sympathy and 
fraternity in every resolution. There is a genuine aspira- 


tien in every American breast for a tranquil friendship with 
all the world. 
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Consciences Awakened 


More, we believe the unspeakable sorrows, the immeas- 
urable sacrifices, the awakened convictions, and the aspiring 
conscience of human kind must commit the nations of the 
earth to a new and better relationship. It need not be dis- 
cussed now what motives plunged the world into war; it 
need not be inquired whether we asked the sons of this Re- 
public to defend our national rights, as I believe we did, or 
to purge the Old World of the accumulated ills of rivalry 
and greed; the sacrifices will be in vain if we cannot acclaim 
a new order, with added security to civilization and peace 
maintained. 

One may readily sense the conscience of our America. I 
am sure I understand the purpose of the dominant group of 
the Senate. We were not seeking to defeat a world aspira- 
tion; we were resolved to safeguard America. We were 
resolved then, even as we are today and will be tomorrow, 
to preserve this free and independent Republic. Let those 
now responsible, or seeking responsibility, propose the sur- 
render, whether with interpretations, apologies, or reluctant 
reservations, from which our rights are to be omitted. We 
welcome the referendum to the American people on the 
preservation of America, and the Republican Party pledges 
its defense of the preserved inheritance of national freedom. 


Quick Peace Promised 

In the call of the conscience of America is peace, peace 
that closes the gaping wound of World War and silences the 
impassioned voices of international envy and distrust. 
Heeding this call and knowing as I do the disposition of the 
Congress, I promise you formal and effective peace 
quickly as a. Republican Congress can pass its declaration 
for a Republican Executive to sign. Then we may turn to 
our readjustment at home and proceed deliberately and re- 
flectively to that hoped-for world relationship which shall 
satisfy both conscience and aspirations and still hold us free 
from menacing involvement. 


sO 


I can hear in the call of conscience an insistent voice for 
the largely reduced armaments throughout the world, with 
attending reduction of burdens upon peace-loving humanity. 
We wish to give of American influence and example; we 
must give of American leadership to that invaluable accom- 
plishment. 

I can speak unreservedly of the American aspiration and 
the Republican committal for an association of nations, co- 
operating in sublime accord, to attain and preserve peace 
through justice rather than force, determined to add to 
security through international law, so clarified that no mis- 
construction can be possible without affronting world honor. 


Force of Example 


This Republic can never be unmindful of its power and 
must never forget the force of its example. Possessor of 
might that admits no fear, America must stand foremost for 
the right. If the mistaken voice of America, spoken in un- 
heeding haste, led Europe, in the hour of deepest anxiety, 
into a military alliance which menaces peace and threatens 
all freedom, instead of adding to their security, then we 
must speak the truth for America and express our hope for 
the fraternized conscience of nations. 

It will avail nothing to discuss in detail the League cove- 
nant, which was conceived for world super-government, 
negotiated in misunderstanding, and intolerably urged and 
demanded by its Administration sponsors, who resisted every 
effort to safeguard America, and who finally rejected when 
such safeguards were inserted. 

If the supreme blunder has left European relationships 
inextricably interwoven in the League compact, our sym- 
pathy for Europe only magnifies our own good fortune in 
resisting involvement. It is better to be the free and disin- 
terested agent of international justice and advancing civ- 
ilization, with the covenant of conscience, than be shackled 
by a written compact which surrenders our freedom of 
action and gives to a military alliance the right to proclaim 
America’s duty to the world. 
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Will Not Delegate Rights 


No surrender of rights to a world council or its military 
alliance; no assumed mandatory, however appealing, ever 
shall summon the sons of this Republic to war. Their su- 
preme sacrifice shall only be asked for America and its call 


of honor. There is a sanctity in that right we will not 
delegate. 
When the compact was being written, I do not know 


whether Europe asked or ambition insistently bestowed. It 
was so good to rejoice in the world’s confidence in our un- 
selfishness that I can believe our evident disinterestedness 
inspired Europe’s wish for our association, quite as much 
as the selfish thought of enlisting American power and re- 
sources. Ours is an outstanding, influential example to the 
world, whether we cloak it in spoken modesty or magnify 
it in exaltation. We want to help; we mean to help; but 
we hold to our own interpretation of the American con- 
science as the very soul of our nationality. 

Disposed as we ure, the way is very simple. Let the fail- 
ure attending assumption, obstinacy, impracticability, and 
delay be recognized, and let us find the big. practical, un- 
selfish way to do our part, neither covetous because of am- 
bition nor hesitant through fear, but ready to serve our- 
selves, humanity and God. 


Wants Free America 


With a Senate advising as the Constitution contemplates, 
I would hopefully approach the nations of Europe and of 
the earth, proposing that understanding which makes us a 
willing participant in the consecration of nations to a new 
relationship, to commit the moral forces of the world, 
America included, to peace and international justice, still 
leaving America free, independent, and _ self-reliant, but 
offering friendship to all the world. 

If men call for more specific details, I remind them that 
moral committals are broad and all inclusive, and we are 
contemplating peoples in the concord of humanity’s advance- 


ment. From our own viewpoint the program is specifically 
American, and we mean to be American first, to all the 
world. 


Appraising preserved nationality as the first essential to 
the continued progress of the Republic, there is linked with 
it the supreme necessity of the restoration—let us say the 
revealment—of the Constitution, and our reconstruction as 


an industrial nation. Here is the transcending task. It 
concerns our common weal at home and will decide our 


future eminence in the world. 


World’s Reserve Force 


More than these, this Republic, under constitutional liber- 
ties, has given to mankind the most fortunate conditions for 
human activity and attainment the world has ever noted, 
and we are today the world’s reserve force in the great con- 
test for liberty through security and maintained equality of 
opportunity and its righteous rewards. . 

It is folly to close our eyes to outstanding facts. Hu- 
manity is restive; much of the world is in revolution: the 
agents of discord and destruction have wrought their trag- 
edy in pathetic Russia, have lighted their torches among 
other peoples, and hope to see America as a part of the 
great Red conflagration. Ours is the temple of liberty under 
the law, and it is ours to call the Sons of Opportunity to its 
defense. America must not only save herself, but ours must 
be the appealing voice to sober the world. 

More than all else the present-day world needs under- 
standing. There can be no peace save through composed 
differences and the submission of the individual to the will 
and weal of the many. Any other plan means anarchy and 
its rule of force. 

It must be understood that toil alone makes for accom- 
plishment and advancement, and righteous possession is the 
reward of toil and its incentive. There is no progress except 
in the stimulus of competition. When competition—natural, 
fair, impelling competition—is suppressed, whether by law, 
compact, or conspiracy, we halt the march of progress, 
silence the voice of aspiration, and paralyze the will for 
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achievement. These are but common-sense truths of human 


development. 
SENATOR LODGE’S NOTIFICATION SPEECH 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman of the committee 
named by the Republican National Convention to inform 
Senator Harding of his nomination, in a speech on the 22d, 
gave his interpretation of the Republican Party's attitude, 
which has significance because of his position as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. He 
said: 


You will always, and instinctively, in meeting the difficult 
questions and weighty responsibilities which confront you, 
think with complete unselfishness of your country and your 
country’s interests first, a high qualification for an exalted 
office, not too familiar to us of late and, therefore, pecu- 
liarly necessary at this moment. You will, we are certain, 
be ever faithful to the finest traditions of the Republican 
Party, and at the same time we are equally sure that you 
are wisely tolerant and open-minded, in sympathy with the 
best movements of the time, looking forward to the future 
and its needs, but never unmindful of the great basic prin- 
ciples upon which the builders of the Republic laid the 
foundation of our government. 

Your public life has shown to us and all your fellow-citi- 
zens that you believe in the system of government designed 
by the framers of the Constitution. They established a rep- 
resentative democracy and had no sympathy with any 
scheme which would turn the Government of the United 
States into an autocracy based upon a plebiscite, and with 
all the intervening representative features disregarded or 
effaced. You have abundantly shown your unwavering con- 
viction that the Government of the United States should be 
one of laws and not of men, and that the three branches of 
that government should all work together in the exercise of 
the powers conferred upon them severally by the Constitu- 
tion, for the common purpose of advancing the general wel- 
fare of the people. 

The makers of the Constitution intended to co-ordinate 
the three great elements of government and strove to guard 
against usurpation or trespass by one branch at the expense 
of the other two. In that spirit, we all knew well, you will 
enter upon your great responsibility. 


A Mexican Policy 


At our own doors we have Mexico in a state of disorder 
and disintegration to which our government has, unhappily, 
most liberally contributed. Here is a grave responsibility 
not to be evaded or escaped. We rightly insist upon the 
supremacy in the American hemisphere of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which was declared by us in order to guard the safety 
of the United States and save the New World so far as pos- 
sible from the wars and misfortunes of the Old. 

We justly demand the abstention of Europe from any in- 
terference with American questions, but this doctrine of 
ours brings with it not only its benefits, but its duties. The 
condition of Mexico, owing in large measure to the short- 
comings of our government, could not well be worse, and we 
must make up our minds that we not only owe it to our- 
selves to protect there, as all over the world, American 
rights and interests so long neglected, but to reach out a 
helping hand to the Mexican people to the end that law and 
order may be established in that country which has been 
plunged into anarchy and cursed with continuous civil war. 

It is of the highest importance to the United States that 
Mexico should be both prosperous and peaceful, and we must 
face the fact that without our aid the Mexican people cannot 
properly or speedily bring about the improved conditions 
and the reign of law and peace which, we are convinced, 
they desire as much as we do. 


The United States in War—and After 


In defense of freedom and civilizatien and to vindicate 
our own invaded rights we entered upon the war with Ger- 
many, and although we were tardy in taking part in that 
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great conflict we came upon the field of action in time to 
turn the scale for right and liberty. Not content with aid- 
ing Europe to bring to pass the peace which all desired, 
after victory was won, Mr. Wilson undertook to make us 
members of an alliance with foreign powers indefinite in 
extent and containing provisions which threatened the inde- 
pendence, the sovereignty, and the safety of the United 
States. 

This effort on the part of the President was arrested by 
the action of the Republicans of the Senate, who proposed 
protecting reservations which he defeated together with the 
treaty itself. In that work you, sir, took a conspicuous part, 
and we know that you were in full accord with the belief 
of your Republican colleagues and the League of Nations 
as proposed by Mr. Wilson and upon which he and his party 
still insist ought never to be accepted by the American 
people. 

We have been and are quite ready to join in agreement 
with other nations for the extension of The Hague conven- 
tions; for the upbuilding and codification of international 
law and the establishment of a world court of justice; for 
international conferences in regard to non-justiciable ques- 
tions and for arrangements to bring about a general reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

All these constructive measures are in accord with the 
traditional policy of the Republican Party, which has done 
so much in the past to forward the cause of international 
arbitration. But when we are called upon to become an 
integral part of a permanent alliance of foreign powers, to 
put ourselves in a position where the youth of the country 
can be summoned by foreign nations to fight and die in 
quarrels not their own, to entangle ourselves in all the con- 
flicts and disputes of Europe where we have no interest, to 
permit foreign interference with our domestic questions and 
with the Monroe Doctrine, and to sit in an assembly where 
our vote is not the equal of that of every other country, we 
absolutely decline the proposition. 


Warns of Internationalism 


We stand for the policies of Washington and the doctrine 
of Monroe and against the internationalism and the perma- 
nent alliance with foreign nations proposed by the Presi- 
dent. If the world needs us as they needed us in 1917, we 
shall not fail in our duty, but we can help other nations far 
better if we are free and untrammeled and do not permit 
our strength and our resources to be wasted and worn away 
and the lives of our young men to be sacrificed in endless 
hostilities with which we have no concern. 

Such has been the policy of the Republican Party as rep- 
resented in the Senate and such its policy will remain. We 
are certain that you who helped so largely to frame this 
policy will, when the executive authority comes into your 
hands, carry it out in such manner that we can fulfill all 
our responsibilities to the world without binding ourselves 
by any obligation to a League which, as submitted by the 
President, is but another name for the evil combination 
which was attempted a hundred years ago by the ill-omened 
Holy Alliance. 

No national campaign for the Presidency has ever in- 
volved graver issues than this one, which now lies before 
us. Upon you, sir, will rest the great duty and heavy bur- 
den of executive authority. We look to you in full confi- 
dence to lead us and the people of our beloved country out 
from the darkness and confusion which the war has brought 
upon mankind into the light which shines upon a nation 
where peace reigns and the love of justice, of law, and of 
order rules in the hearts of the people. 

Then we can again take up the work of advancing the 
United States along the broad road that leads to success, 
the road which we have followed for more than a century. 
Then, indeed, we shall not only rise to still loftier heights 
of achievement for ourselves, but be enabled to render the 
largest and finest service to humanity. 


NEW YORK PARTIES’ ATTITUDE 


“unofficial” 


The 


Republican Convention of New York 
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State, at its meeting in Saratoga, N. Y., July 28, 
platform with the following plank: 


adopted a 


Believing that it is the paramount issue of the American 
people today, we favor the League of Nations plank as con 
tained in the national platform, which declares for a League 
with such reservations as shall in every way protect the 
sovereignty and independence of the United States and al 
ways retain in Congress alone the power to declare war, as 
opposed to the League plank adopted by the Democratic 
Convention, namely, a League with such reservations as 
shall not in any way impair the integrity of the instrument 
brought home by President Wilson from Versailles. 


The Democratic Convention, in session in Saratoga 
Springs, August 4, omitted any specific reference to the 
League, it being agreed that the general endorsement of 


the Wilson Administration's foreign policy covered the case. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION 


The platform adopted by the National Prohibition Con 
vention, July 22, at its session in Lincoln, Nebr., approved 
of the of the United States the League of 
Nations, not objecting to “reasonable reservations” to the 
treaty, but asking for immediate ratification. 


entrance into 


THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


The plank in the platform of the Farmer-Labor Party, 
formed in Chicago, July 10-153, demands withdrawal of the 
United States from participation the Versailles 
Treaty in the reduction of conquered peoples to economic 


under 


or political subjugation; it asks for recognition of Ireland 
and the Soviet Russian Government: 
treaties and the withdrawal of the United States 
distatorship over the Philippines, 
Rico, Guam, and Hawaii. Support to a 


’ 


abolition of secret 
from a 
Porto 


Free 


exercised Cuba, 
“League of 


Peoples” is pledged. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND TREATY 
PUBLICITY 


The Secretary-General of the League of Nations has ad- 
dressed a letter to the members of the League, informing 
them that an office for the registration and publication of 
treaties has been set up, in accordance with the terms of 
the memorandum approved by the Council of the League 
of Nations at its meeting in Rome on May 19. 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the 
reads: 


League of Nations 


“Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by any member of the League shall be forthwith 
registered with the secretariat and shall as soon as possible 
be published by it. No such treaty or international engage 
ment shall be binding until so registered.” 


And the Council of the League of Nations declared in its 
memorandum of May 19, 1920: 


“Publicity has for a long time been considered as 
a source of moral strength in the administration of national 
law. It should equally strengthen the laws and engage 
ments which exist between nations. It will promote public 
control. It will awaken public interest. It will remove 
causes for distrust and conflict. Publicity alone will enable 
the League of Nations to extend a moral sanctum to the 
contractual obligations of its members. It will, moreover, 
contribute to the formation of a clear and indisputable sys- 
tem of international law.” 
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A treaty will have legal existence after it has been pre- 
sented for registration by the parties concerned, to whom a 
certificate of registration will be delivered. 

In addition, in a second register, a page will be reserved 
for each treaty. All relevant information will be entered 
therein—signatures and ratifications by the parties and, if 
necessary, subsequent accessions or withdrawals. 

Certified extracts from this register may be delivered to 
States, tribunals, or individuals concerned. 

The treaties will not only be registered, but also pub- 
lished. They will appear in a special section of the official 
journal of the League of Nations, through which they may 
become known to all. 

Moreover, the Council of the League of Nations, actuated 
by the spirit of Article 18, has authorized the Secretary- 
General to register and to publish treaties concluded be- 
tween countries not members of the League, should they re- 
quest it. The League of Nations thus hopes to realize, 
within the limits of possibility, the system of open inter- 
national engagements. 


POLAND AND JEWISH POGROMS 


British Commissioners Report—Why Mi- 
gration from Poland 


From a report rendered to the Secretary of State of For- 
eign Affairs in Great Britain, made by Stuart M. Samuel, 
the full text of which is to be found in the New York Times 
of July 29, the Jews of the United States have taken ammu- 
nition with which to combat the statement of Prince Lum- 
boriski, Polish Ambassador to the United States, that the 
Jews of Poland had not been persecuted. 


FORCED MIGRATION 


As the immigration of Polish Jews to the United States 
has been so great in the past and bids fair to be even larger 
in the future, the following quotation from Commissioner 
Samuel's report is valuable, because it indicates the causes 
that incite this migration, Canada, like the United States, 
being a popular terminal for the emigrants. The 
says: 


report 


Polish statesmen frequently assert that the proportion of 
Jewish small tradesmen to the general population is too 
great. If the complaint were limited to this alone, it might 
safely be left to find its own remedy, for I found that the 
children of this class were not satisfied to follow the 
parents’ vocation, but were edeavoring, by means of at- 
tending technical and other schools, to attain a higher edu- 
sational and social level. This class, however, little above 
the pauper, ever finds itself driven back upon itself by the 
economic restraints which it encounters, until at last, in 
desperation, it is forced to emigrate. I found but few 
families that had not one member at least in America or 
Canada. Experience has shown, as in the case of Ireland, 
that it is always a disadvantage to a country to have an 
emigration of despairing people, as these sow the seed of 
their discontent in other lands. A further remedy for this 
congestion of occupation would be to introduce into Poland 
new industries, for which Jews in other countries have 
evinced special aptitude. The difficulty of securing raw 
material limits the occupations available at the present 
time, but it would appear quite feasible to start factories for 
the manufacture of waterproofing, galoshes, furniture, boots, 
and clothing. 

Doubtless western Jews would be prepared to assist their 
brethren to reach a higher plane of industrial development, 
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but unfortunately the Christian Poles, although not under- 
taking such enterprises to any extent themselves, exhibited 
distinct hostility to any such suggestion, which would beue- 
tit both the Jews and State alike. Many Poles, however, en- 
large the demand for a reduction of the number of small 
Jewish tradesmen to one for the reduction of the Jewish 
population as a whole. The proposition is fraught with a 
danger not confined to the Jews; it is a danger to the State. 
To render the conditions of life so intolerable to the Jew as 
to force him to leave his native country has ever been fol- 
lowed by disastrous consequences to the country where this 
form of persecution has been essayed, whereas in every 
country where the Jew has been granted an effective citizen- 
ship he has proved himself a mainstay of law and order. 
The Jew has usually so much to lose through the conse- 
quences of disorder that he ranges himself instinctively on 
the side of good government. It is for the Poles to choose 
whether they will follow the example of Great Britain, the 
United States ef America, France, Holland, Italy, and the 
other liberal-minded States, which have treated the Jew 
equitably, or link their fate with ancient Egypt, medieval 
Spain, and modern Russia. It must further he considered 
that when the Jew is driven out his capital is driven out 
with him. In fact,in most cases it precedes him, for the poor 
and helpless Jew is not the first to leave in face of economic 
persecution such as boycott or the fear of personal safety, 
but rather he who possesses the means to seek happier con- 
ditions of livelihood elsewhere. Thus, at the very time when 
it is vital to the interest of Poland to import capital, were the 
suggested policy carried into action, it would have for its 
result the export of capital. In addition, there is the dan- 
ger that the better minds amongst non-Jews would not be 
willing to remain in a country wherein truth and justice are 
absent. 


As a specimen of the facts discovered by the commis- 
sioner, we quote the following, referring to events in the 
city of Pinsk: 


Pinsk.—The events at Pinsk on the 5th April, 1919, when 
thirty-five Jews were shot, took place about ten days after 
the town had been taken from the Bolsheviks by the Polish 
army. The Polish command had, a day or two before, suf- 
fered a reverse at the hands of the Bolsheviks and were in a 
state of nervousness as to an attack on the town. It seems 
that two Polish soldiers, one named Kosak, who is now in 
prison for robbery, and another soldier, since reported as 
killed in action, informed the military authorities that they 
had information that the Jews intended to hold a Bolshevik 
meeting on Saturday in what is known as the People’s 
House, being the headquarters of the Zionists. 

The events that followed appear to be so incredible that I 
think it best to give the evidence of the witnesses. Abra- 
ham Feinstein. president of the Zionist Co-operative So- 
ciety, deposed that about the 28th March he received a letter 
from the Government Organizer of Co-operative Societies, 
stating that it was desirable that all co-operative societies 
in the town should combine, and giving them up to the 7th 
April to make their decision. He enclosed the government 
permission for the meeting to take place. The meeting took 
place on Saturday, the 5th April, and there were about 150 
persons present, consisting of men and women. It was de- 
cided unanimously to combine. Mr. Baruch Zuckerman, an 
American, had brought 50,000 marks to be distributed for 
the holy days. Many of those present went into another 
room to discuss this, and how the money was to be dis- 
tributed. Whilst this was going on some boys came in and 
said soldiers were there to take Jews for forced labor. 
They all went into the larger hall. Soldiers were shouting 
and others were stealing food from the refreshment-room. 
Feinstein ran into a friend’s shop on the ground floor to 
take shelter. Feinstein then hid in Gotleib’s store on the 
ground floor, but was discovered and a soldier was left to 
guard him. He heard a shot upstairs. Gotleib went out to 
get some water, and came back and said a dead man was 
lying in the yard. At 10 an under-officer came and said that 
about fifty people arrested had been shot dead. and 
that his turn would come at about 5 o'clock the next morn- 
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ing. At 1:30 a. m. an under-officer and two soldiers came 
and sent the guarding soldier away. They robbed him and 
said: “You will go to the kommandatur, as you will be 
shot, as all at the meeting were Bolsheviks.” One soldier, 
a Polish under-officer, said he could speak Yiddish, and that 
he was in the synagogue and heard the Jews arrange to act 
against the Poles, and that he heard a young man say: 
“We will have a meeting in the People’s House at 5.” 
Feinstein stated it was untrue; then the soldier said he 
would take 150 roubles to let them go, there being six of 
them in Gotleib’s room, and eventually he consented to take 
50 roubles. He then found two pocket-books and took 500 
and 600 roubles respectively from them. He then said: 
“You are free.” 

A young lady who desired her name not be published, 
aged about 25, deposed that she went to the People’s House 
to inquire as to whether she was to participate in the 
American money. Soldiers came in and began to eat food 
they found in a cupboard. They were seeking young Jews 
for forced labor. An elderly officer came and said they 
were all to go into the large room. They searched the peo- 
ple, and the first man searched had over 10,000 roubles. 
In her opinion, all that followed was to cover the robbery. 
She confirmed the statement that they were all taken out- 
side the kommandatur. She confirmed the interview with 
Dr. Bakraba, but added that Dr. Bakraba himself beat a 
girl named Eisenberg. No question was put to them. They 
remained in the street. They expected they would be 
brought into the kommandatur, but were not, and remained 
in the street. A passer-by named Krasalstchik, who was 
walking on the pavement with a Miss Polak, was taken by 
the soldiers and included with the prisoners, and eventually 


shot. They were then all taken to the market-place and 
put against the wall of the church. All was dark. She 


saw some of the women led away a short distance, so she 
walked out of the line too. All those remaining at the wall 
were given time to say their last words. A teacher chanted 
the last Jewish prayers for the dying, and the others re- 
peated them after him. They were then shot dead. The 
survivors were told their time would come on the morrow, 
and that they would be hanged. From the wall they were 
led to the prison. The women were in a separate room. 
The Polish guard treated them very badly, but the governor 
of the prison treated them kindly. The wardens said they 
would be shot. A gendarme came later and they were all 
led to a room, stripped naked, revolvers put to their heads, 
and flogged. They were then turned out of the room naked, 
with their clothes in their hands, into a corridor full of 
soldiers, who kicked and struck them. They were then sent 
into another room, where they dressed and were allowed to 
go free. 

So the narrative runs on, with detailed examination of 
the charges made by the Jews, the answers to them by the 
Polish officials, high and low, all contributing to induce the 
commissioner to describe the general situation as “terrible” 
and one in which Jewish life and property are insecure. 
The recommendations of the commissioner to his home gov- 
ernment, which no doubt have had weight with the British 
Government, are as follows: 


1. That the Polish Government be urged to carry out the 
clauses of the Minority Treaty of June 28, 1919, in a spirit 
of sympathy with its Jewish subjects. A State can only be 
strong when all sections of its inhabitants are working 
unitedly and in mutual confidence for its welfare. 

2. That a genuine, and not a “masked,” equality be ac- 
corded to the Jewish population of Poland. 

3. That all outrages against the person or property of the 
subject, irrespective of religion or race, should be promptly 
punished and the names of the delinquents published. This 
latter action is especially necessary, inasmuch as the State 
does not punish out of revenge, but as a deterrent to others. 

4. That Jews in Bast Galicia be restored to their official 
positions in the Same mammer as non-Jews have been. 
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5. That Jewish railway officials and employees be restored 
to their posts in the same manner as non-Jews have been. 

6. That no restrictions should be placed upon the numbe1 
of Jews admitted to the universities. 

7. That a decree be published declaring boycotts illegal 
and ordering all publications advocating boycott to be sus 
pended. 

8. That all prisoners in internment camps be brought to 
immediate triai, and that humane treatment be assured to 
all interned prisoners. 

9% That facilities be afforded for the introduction of new 
industries into Poland with a view to converting a larger 
proportion of the Jewish population into producers. 

10. That the British Government should assist Jews 
wishing to emigrate from Poland by providing facilities to 
proceed to countries such as Palestine, Canada, South 
Africa, Algeria, and South America, or any other country 
desiring to receive them. 

11. That banks be established possessing the confidence of 
the Jewish public, so that money might be deposited therein 
instead of being carried on the person, or concealed in 
dwellings. 

12. That the desirability of a secretary who understands 
and speaks Yiddish being added to the staff of His 
Majesty’s Legation at Warsaw be considered. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE Seconp INTERNATIONALE, in session in Gen- 
eva, passed resolutions August 4 which are interesting, 
as indicating the present mood of the more moderate 
German Socialists as to Germany’s responsibility for the 
war and their own failure.to resist the national action. 
We quote from the correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, who cabled: 


“It is noted that the German Social Democratic party re- 
grets that the German revolution happened five years too 
late, and also that it did not fight with sufficient success 
against the militarism and the imperialism of its govern- 
ment, specially as regards the direction of foreign affairs, 
which were withdrawn from the control of Parliament. 

“The German Socialist party states that the Germany of 
Bismarck gravely endangered the peace of the world in 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. For the German 
Socialists the question of Alsace-Lorraine has ceased to 
exist, and they acknowledge that Imperial Germany com- 
mitted a new crime against the rights of the people by 
violating in 1914 the neutrality and independence of Bel- 
gium. 

“The German Socialists further state that republican Ger- 
many recognizes her obligation to these reparations, which 
are a consequence of the aggression of Imperial Germany 
after her refusal of arbitration, which was still possible on 
the eve of the conflict, and renews the declarations of the 
allied Socialists in 1915, that one of the most profound 
“auses of the war was the capitalist method of rule by 
stimulation of interests and appetites, but also declares that 
the immediate cause was principally, if not exclusively, a 
want of presence of mind aggravated by the unscrupulous- 
ness of the German and Austrian governments, which have 
now been overthrown.” 


RELIEF AND RECOGNITION FOR AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITY 
professors by British University authorities we reported 
and commented upon last month. The poverty and 
hopelessness of outlook of the Austrian University stu- 
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dents also is attracting attention in the British domain, 
and even as far away as in South Africa, where at Cape- 
town officials and students of the local university have 
been busy raising funds for the Austrians. Of course, 
Prime Minister, General Smuts, has been prominent in 
this effort to show good will, and we append a quotation 
from his speech : 


“Humanity is one; we are all members of one another. I 
hope this meeting will make us realize that barriers vanish 
when we come to the great things of life. All through South 
Africa we can spread what I think is the real true gospel 
of our day: the simple human feeling which binds us to- 
gether all over the world. 

“We can judge less harshly and cultivate more friendly 
feelings; eradicate hatreds from our heart, and in that way 
try to build up a new world, less mechanical, with 
brutal force, but with the sweeter and saner forces which 
will build up a more wholesome life in society. I hope that 
from the University of Cape Town an influence of great 
power will go forth: a large-hearted magnanimity which 
will be felt all over South Africa and become a real beacon 
that will attract others and lighten the darkness that sur- 
rounds us.” 


less 


Tue PoLes SIDE OF THEIR CASE against Soviet Russia 
is defined briefly in the following appeal of the Council 
of Defense at Warsaw, which says: 


In the critical hour of its decisive struggle Poland turns 
to the nations of the world to tell them that her fall will be 
due not only to overbearing might, but also to the indiffer- 
ence of a world which calls itself democratic and freedom- 
loving, a world of principles of liberty for individuals and 
nations. Can the conscience of the world be still regarding 
the crimes to be committed on the Vistula by the former 
generals of Nicholas? 

At this most tragic hour and in view of our endless 
misery, in view of the crime to be committed on the Vis- 
tula, we are making your conscience, the conscience of the 
nations of the world, responsible. Your indifference can, 
once as in 1772, 1795, 1831, 1863, allow these troops of the 
East to destroy the beginnings of freedom which, founded 
in the ruins of the Czardom of Nicholas and William, may 
now disappear beneath Bolshevist imperialism. May your 
conscience stir you into action. If Polish freedom dies to- 
morrow, yours will be threatened. On the eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1831, the Russian army captured Warsaw—a second 
Waterloo. Think how the fall of Poland may become the 
commencement of a new world war, with a hecatomb a 
hundredfold greater which the free democracies of the West 
will have to place on the altar of their own national defense. 

Solshevist victory on the Vistula threatens all western 
Europe; a new world war hangs over the world like a storm 
cloud. 


Tue TurKIsH AND BULGARIAN TREATIES with the 
Allies were signed the same day, and on the surface the 
Near East is this much nearer pacification; but with a 
swarm of unsatisfied claims arising from the partition 
of territory formerly Turkish; from the rivalries of 
Great Britain and France, and from the portents of the 
Pan-Islamic mevement and the conquest of territory in 
and around the Caspian by the forces of Soviet Russia. 
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LETTER BOX 


Spray RANCH, 
Saipa, Coro., July 9. 
A. D. CALL. 

DeAR FrieND: I acknowledge with pleasure and great in- 
terest receipt of the marked copy of the June ApvocaTE, and 
thank the American Peace Society for continuing my name 
as an honorary vice-president. Ways are opening now for 
peace work, in some cases along new lines. 

You may be interested to know that I have established 
the “International Mind Alcove” in the Public Library here 
in Salida. I am sure this work of “The International Mind 
Aleove” is a good movement. It fixes attention on a ques- 
tion that is very important, and no doubt starts thinking 
in the right direction. It seems to me that the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
l’eace has done no better work. 

Most sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Ruta H. Spray. 


READING, PA., July 8, 1920. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY: 
Enclosed find $1.50 for your good paper, as I think one- 


half of which is O. K. Without increasing the size, you 
should have cartoons and photos like other magazines. 


The pacifists of the world may be in the minority and 
others may laugh, but the Prohibition Party was only a 
small insect years ago. I hope your arguments will take 
effect some day. 

Pau L. Knorr. 


ELBE, GERMANY. 
ALTONA, THE 11TH oF JULY, 1920. 
To THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, 

Dear Str: The subscriber of this letter, a German demo- 
crat and pacifist, wishes to enter into personal correspond- 
ence with an also thinking educated young American for 
the purpose of interchange of views and ideas and of pro- 
moting the renewal of friendships between the two nations. 

Will you pave the way for such a connection? For the 
purpose of inquiry the following: I am 21 years old; pro- 
fession, bank official; great friend of literature and water 


sports. I have fought in Flanders. 
Thanking heartily for your pains, I believe, 


Yours in the cause of peace and friendship, 
KARL MiNZENBERG. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


RELATIONS. 
Pp. I-TX, 


DIPLOMACY AND THE 
By D. P. Heatley. 
284, and index. 


This is a book by the author of “Studies in British 
History and Politics,” a lecturer in history, University of 
Edinburgh. He has set for himself the task of portraying 
diplomacy and the conduct of foreign policy from the stand- 
point of history to show how they have been appraised by 
various writers and to indicate the sources from which the 
knowledge thus acquired may be supplemented. He as- 
sumes that there are grave dangers in keeping the people 
uninstructed in matters relating to foreign affairs. He re- 
grets that neither Britain nor France has a book corre- 
sponding to their political institutions, as does the Feder- 
alist with ours, and then goes on to make the familiar mis- 


take of attributing Washington’s Farewell Address to 
Hamilton. The first 82 pages relate to diplomacy and the 


conduct of foreign policy, a number of these pages being de- 
voted to such supplementary notes as anti-Machiavel litera- 
ture; Machiavelli; the Office of an Ambassador; the Balance 
of Power; Secret Diplomacy of Louis XV, and Frederick the 
Great on Parliaments. The rest of the book aims to cover 
the literature on international relations, which it does with 
informing clarity. Its section on international law gives ap- 
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propriate credit to Wheaton, Nys, Walker, but the author is 
familiar with Vattel, Martens, Phillimore, Grotius, 
Hall, Twiss, and Pollock. If this be not an extended, it 
may be said to be a select list. One section deals rather 


also 


uselessly with the sovereignty of the sea, another of 
treaties. Its pages dealing with a number of the known 


diplomats of the world, especially with recent British diplo- 
macy, are, like the other pages, valuable references. 
There are 35 pages dealing with the Projects of Perpetual 
Peace as Pleaded for by L’Abbéde Saint Pierre, Rousseau, 
Bentham, and Kant. The book as a whole gives one the 
impression of a scholarly college professor who has brought 
together for ready reference the notes which he has care- 
fully gathered through the years, probably for lecture pur- 
poses. Thus there is a lack of coherence; but with the aid 
of the index, the volume is a useful tool for one interested 
in the factual side of international relations. 


as 


Henry Arthur 

Pp. 314. 

The author is one of the cleverest of the English play- 
wrights, some of whose plays are sure of permanent fame 
as pictures of the late Victorian and Edwardian eras. He 
has occasionally visited the United States, lectured at our 
leading universities, and returned home to preach to the 
British academic world such recognition of the stage as for 
some time has been given to it in America. Being the 
playwright and critic of the drama that he is, much of this 
book is colored by his major vocation and its distinct point 
of view. To state what the volume is, tersely, would be to 
say that it is a glorified pamphlet, embodying an open letter 
to the president of the British Board of Education and 
written during the neurasthenia of the war. We doubt 
whether its author would pen some of his chapters today, 
were he writing. 

The thesis he reiterates over and over again is: that 
popular education of the English masses, however imper- 
fectly carried out from the American or German. stand- 
points it may seem to be, already must be held accountable 
for the of interest in Shakspere, the vulgarity and 
banality of music-hall entertainments, the indecision and 
futility of national politics. the failure of the people to pre- 
pare for the war, the readiness with which the masses fall 
prey to “internationalism,” and the breakdown of personal 
and family morals. Sir Henry is quite certain that the 
few fit are the ones that should rule; that the many better 
be kept in contented ignorance; that knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing for all but the few to possess, and that prema- 
ture idealism, such as a plan for federated international 
action, is folly at a time when the acme of prudence for 
Great Britain is to learn the lesson of the war, quit thinking 
of internationalism, and be intensely national. 

One cannot but admire the candor of this reactionary man 
of letters. He is unabashed in revealing his prehistoric 
nakedness. The Rt. Hon. H. A, L. Fisher, to whom the let- 
ter is addressed which makes up the book, does not seem 
to have been much moved by its eall to “retreat.” We 
notice that he continues with a steady official program to 
give the English, what they never have had and have not 
now, namely, a democratic system of education for the 
many. Scotland has had such a system, and she has fur- 
nished the British Empire with hundreds, if not thousands, 
of great administrators, who give the lie to all the absurd 
inferences of the playwright turned social analyst. 

Sir Henry is a believer in war as a force which “almost 
certainly brings spiritual enlargement and enlightenment 
and enfranchisement to the nation that submits to its iron 
discipline and purifying sacrifices.” He insists that Ger- 
many must be watched at least thirty years before treated 
as honest and beyond espionage. This, he argues, should 
be the guide and key to the British policy. Hence British 
opposition to the League of Nations allowing Germany to 
enter it should be registered. The volume belongs to the 
“hate literature” of the war and as such has pathological 
interest. 


AND PopuLarR Epucation. By 
IP. Dutton & Co., N. Y. City. 


PATRIOTISM 
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THE Minister. By Harold Spender, 


Pp. 381. 


This is the “authoritative life of Lloyd-George” by a 
friend and admirer, a British journalist of some note. As 
such, it is a document for the defense in a case now being 
tried at the bar of public opinion, with bitter disputants 
on both sides, but a larger body standing by, refusing to 
“rock the boat” while the cause of Western civilization is 
in peril. Moreover, the reports of breaking physical health, 


coming from Downing Street, incline many judges to be 
lenient. They say that it is no time to handicap a man 


with a charge of possible wrong-doing at a time when he is 
staggering along to meet imperial problems of unprece- 
dented magnitude and gravity, compared with which those 


Pitt had to meet following the French Revolution were 
puny. They trust to tomorrow to give Lloyd-George what- 
ever of condemnation he deserves. For the present they 
will let him alone. 

This biography has the conventional form of chrono 


logical development, so that the reader starts with the babe 
in a Welsh setting; is told about a genuine boy and am 


bitious youth; and sees how he first got his feet on the 
rung of the ladders of professional success and parlia- 
mentary fame. Then follow chapters in the history of 
Lloyd-George, the free-lance Liberal, the audacious lieu 


and occasional critic of Gladstone, and the respon 
sible Cabinet minister, chapters which the public of today 
either does not know about conveniently forgets, but 
which are wholly creditable to his social moral 
courage, and loyalty to his political chiefs. You learn from 
Mr. Spender of the forces that the Welsh progressive had to 
resist within and without the Liberal Party, of his sympa 
thetic contacts with the rising power of Labor, of his 
audacity in attacking landlords and parasitic recipients of 
unearned wealth. Those were his radical days, when he 
was not consorting with Tories and Unionists, as he is now. 
The masses then admired and trusted him and he steadily 
rose to a place where he could ultimately challenge Mr. 
Asquith, and, under war conditions, depose him as a party 
leader. 

Of course, the main interest of the book just at this time 
is because it is a quasi apologia sua vita of a man who 
forced Great Britain to win a war that she would have lost 
had Asquith remained at the helm of affairs of state and 
Kitchener not been removed by Fate. This task he accom 
plished by resourcefulness both as premier and as organizer 
and equipper of the conscripted arm. It was a 
which grew for him a new crop of enemies; and in this book 
his argument for his conduct is set forth. 

The later chapters deal with the post-armistice period, 
the Peace Conference negotiations, and the “reconstruction” 
era. Last of all is an analysis of the man, admittedly a 
complex character, an opportunist in his technique as a 
party leader and statesman; gifted, like President Wilson, 
with a wizardry of speech that enables him to win popular 
support when opposed by officialdom. The Cymric stock 
from which he springs loves combat, often mixes imagina- 
tion and reason, and, as in his case, tends to disturb more 
matter-of-fact persons who have to do business of state 
with him or negotiate with him around the council board. 
Yet, as Mr. Spender points out, he has caution as well as 
passion, shrewdness as well as apparent candor, a flair for 
realism as well as for rhetorical language. He will double 
on his tracks to elude an enemy, and the next moment he 
will beard a lion in its den. He is “slim,” but also is cour- 
ageous. Hardened to abuse, he remains sensitive within. 
He inspires either deep dislike or ardent love, as did Mr. 
Gladstone before him. Compelled, as he would claim, for 
national ends to work in coalition with men of “blood,” 
social prestige, and century-long privilege, he at heart re- 
mains a democrat. Lincoln is his model, and he wishes the 
America of Lincoln were now standing side by side with 
the England of John Bright. Dominating the government, 
he still reckons on getting advice from competent lieuten- 
ants. A shatterer of the unity of the Liberal Party, he 


tenant 


or 


passion, 


process 


nevertheless is a champion of party, and he never gets far 
away 


from the “machine” that holds the party together. 
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Because Chamberlain did so minimize party efficiency, he 
failed to win his way to his goal; and as for Roosevelt, he, 
in the British statesman’s opinion, erred in 1912 when he 
quit the Republiacn Party. 

Doubtless the British Premier during the war felt that 
he was carrying burdens heavier than ever had been cast 
on any Briton. But it is a nice question for debate whether 
at this moment he is not more deeply implicated in insoluble 
problems where he has less light to guide him, than he was 
when Britain’s main duty was to fight an open foe. The 
German was a somewhat known quantity. He fought in the 
open. You knew what he would do if he won and what he 
might do if he lost. But the Slav-Semite combination of 
militant Communism busy undermining British prestige in 
Asia, and the Celtic war against British rule in Ireland— 
these are war aftermath that make John Bull rather dizzy. 
Old tactics do not seem to work. Whether Lloyd-George 
has either the mental sagacity or physical stamina to lead 
in this fight and on to victory may be settled very soon. 


I. THE VANGUARD. 
Harvard University, 


MEMORIALS OF THE HARVARD. DEAD. 
Edited by M. A. De Wolfe Hove. 
Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 200. 


This is the first of four volumes, which will include 
biographies of the 360 men whose names are inscribed on 
the Harvard Roll-of-Honor Men who, serving in whatever 
capacity on the fighting and auxiliary forces of the United 
States and the Allied Powers, gave up their lives. 

The persons whose records find enduring fame in this 
volume are of the “vanguard,” who enlisted prior to the 


United States entering the war in 1917. Some fought 
under Canadian, some under English, and some under 
French standards, and many of them were aviators con- 


nected with the famous Lafayette Escadrille, that won such 
praise and so many honors from the French Government. 

A portrait of each youth accompanies each sketch, and the 
latter varies in length and in value according as the editor 
had material available. Where the hero described was a 
prelific letter-writer and kept his family or his college 
friends informed of his doings and his thoughts, then the 
editor is able to limn a portrait with some resemblance to 
life. If such material is lacking, the sketch is rather color- 
less, but always accurate. 

One cannot read these brief narratives of idealism, that 
bore fruit in death for a cause, without an uplift of soul that 
is peculiarly blessed today, when realism and disillusion- 
ment abound. One cannot help hoping that they are quite 
ignorant of the sordid world that has followed the self- 
sacrificing world in which they found a “rendezvous with 
death,” as one of them—Alan Seeger—phrased it. They 
were so pure in their motives, so certain that their com- 
rades who survived would be eternally set against all war, 
and so willing to give up life if such might be the conflict’s 
outcome. As they lean on the ramparts of heaven and sur- 
vey the world of today, do they weep or smile sardonically? 

No American reading this volume need be ashamed of 
his kin or his kind. The nationals of other lands with 
whom these lads fought, the physicians and nurses who 
cared for them in their hours of pain and death, and the 
priests and pastors who conferred with them in their last 
moments, all have but one story to tell: they were chival- 
rous, gallant, considerate, generous-hearted youth. They 
proved the truth of the old saying, “The bravest are the 
tenderest.” The ancient university which has taken this 
Way, among many, of honoring her sons has cause to be 
proud of the stamp she put upon them. She had taught 
them to live like rational men and die like passionate 
idealists. 





ORDNANCE AND THE. WorLD War. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS. By Vajor General 
William Crozier, U. 8S, A. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. City. $2.50. 

General Crozier has had two distinct reasons for making 
this book ; defense of hisownconduct as head of a department 
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of the army and defense of the department. These attacks, 
in Congress and out, seem the more unfair, the more a right 
perspective of the war is attained by a critic uninfluenced 
by personal or professional jealousies and willing to do jus- 
tice to men suddenly bewildered with gigantic tasks. The 
most intense “pacifist,” providing he admires swift bringing 
of might out of weakness and of efficiency out of lost 
morale, can read the record here set forth with admiration, 
for it was a feat of organization, concentration of power, and 
production of supplies on a huge scale. General Crozier had 
been too long in office at the Ordance Department to make 
it possible for him to be enemyless; and when certain 
Senators and some public journals got on his trail they had 
no difficulty in finding army men to furnish them with am- 
munition that for a time made General Crozier’s administra- 
tive task much greater than it need to have been. Ulti- 
mately his enemies got his scalp; but he has the satisfaction 
in this book of showing that if he was old he was not senile, 
and that when he could get Congress even to appreciate 
partially what the Ordnance Department needed he always 
bettered the situation by reforms which he urged. 

One rises from reading the book more disconcerted than 
usual by its disclosures of legislators’ ineptitudes. War De- 
partment officialdom is honeycombed with jealousy, gossip, 
and malicious misrepresentation. Against this a bureau 
head has to steel himself, and also against its consequences. 
General Crozier’s enemies may have rid the Ordnance 
Board of a man who had blocked their way, but he has writ- 
ten a book about them that they will have to reckon with. 
General Leonard Wood's character illumined, we may 
add incidentally. He played his réle mainly in the Lewis 
Gun controversy. 


Is 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Chicago. The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati. Pp. 210. $1.50. 


This volume, by a former president of the American His- 
torical Association, gathers up lectures given by him at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., on the George 
Sennett Foundation. It an excellent specimen of the 
work of an academic expert who at the same time has a 
gift of popular exposition and synthetic condensation of the 
fruits of a life of reflection. Theories, principles, and 
motives that have shaped the evolution of our form of de- 
mocracy are dealt with. The present is viewed in the light 
of the past, but not from a static, but a dynamic, point of 
view. 

The lecturer, or writer, is a sincere democrat, with no 
covert sneers at democracy, all too common in the academic 
world. He is a “progressive” who puts personality above 
property and social need above tradition and formal law. 
His internationalism is rooted in democracy, not autocracy, 
and a theory that makes it the duty of a nation to co- 
operate with others and not exist for itself. He has no 
sympathy with a gospel of isolated, self-determining nation- 
alism. “If,” he says, “we deny ourselves a share in the 
wide currents of the world, refuse to act the democrat, de- 
cline to participate in a world-arrangement based on con- 
sent and agreement, pride ourselves on a puny-souled in- 
vulnerability, think we can shut ourselves off by a hedge of 
self-imposed divinity, we do not deserve to live as a de- 
mocracy. We shall not be a democracy. . For the 
revivification of its own soul, the natian must act on the 
moral tenets of its own accepted philosophy or lose it, sear 
its own spirit, and deaden its own life.” 


is 


AFRICA AND THE PEACE OF Europe. By EF. D. Morel. B. W. 


Huebsch, Ine., N. Y. City. Pp. 115. $1.25. 


This is an American edition, in paper binding, of a book 
that appeared some years ago, and which for its facts and 
arguments still has to be reckoned with by statesmen, law- 
makers, and the public. The author may be an extremist. 
but he an unusually well-documented controversialist. 
with a profound hatred for iniquity and a passion for de- 
fending weaker peoples. 
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